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HISTORY ‘Professor John Bassett Moore, LL.D. 


A brilliantly interesting chapter in the diplomatic history of our country—‘‘ The Doctrine of Expatriation” and its 
development — containing much new material gathered from the archives of the State Department. Illustrated. 


BIOGRAPHY Edmund Gosse 


A delightful biographical sketch of a famous physician of Queen Anne’s day in England—a man who bullied roy- 
alty and told plain truths to kings and queens—a remarkable figure in the life of his time, yet one now almost forgotten. 


LANGUAGE Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury 
Professor Lounsbury, of Yale, our leading authority on the English language, discusses some of the much-debated 
questions in spelling, going into the history of the spelling and misspelling of certain words. A most entertaining 
and informing article. 


NATURE Professor Hugo de Vries 


Professor de Vries, of the University of Amsterdam, is perhaps the foremost student of plant life in the world. 
For years he has been making a study of plant evolution. The results of his research—his remarkable discovery 
concerning the origin of species—are printed for the first time by him in HARPER’s MAGAZINE for January. 


SOCIOLOGY Mrs. John van Vorst 


Mrs. van Vorst is well known as a student of sociological problems both here and abroad. Recently she has been 
making a study of the poor children of Paris—what is being done for their relief and uplifting. Her article will prove 
a revelation. 


TRAVEL 3% Arthur Symons 


A travel article of an unusual sort—descriptive of a little-known valley in old Cornwall. In addition to being one 
of the most delightful prose writers of the day, Mr. Symons is one of the first of living English poets. He introduces 
a number of new and most delightfully characteristic poems into this article. 
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EX-GOVERNOR WINTHROP MURRAY CRANE, NOW SENATOR 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator Crane was Governor of Massachusetts from 1900 to 1902, and has just taken the oath as Senator to fill the unea- 
pired term caused by the death of Senator Hoar 
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COMMENT 


Tue President has decided that no extra session of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress shall be held next year. Whether such 
a session will take place early in the autumn for the purpose 
of tariff revision is as yet uncertain. Unless Congress is 
called together at that time, we may take for granted that no 
amendments of the tariff will be made during Mr. RoosEvEtt’s 
second term. The President is convinced, we are told, that 
revision should be effected before the Fifty-ninth Congress 
meets for its first regular session, or else not at all. The 
tremendous majority by which the Democrats secured the 
Ifouse of Representatives in the November following the en- 
actment of the McKinuey tariff is deemed by him conclusive 
proof that between tariff legislation and a general appeal to 
the ballot-box sufficient time should elapse to enable the 
people to learn from experience the effect of changes in cus- 
toms duties. Some of the “stand-patters,” wishing to dis- 
guise their opposition to a plan at one time regarded by the 
President with favor, have alleged that there is no real anal- 
ogy between the fiscal and industrial situation likely to be 
presented in 1906 and that which existed in 1890; neither 
between the changes in a few schedules, now proposed, and 
the sweeping, startling, confusing alterations made by Mr. 
McKintey. We doubt if the President was much impressed 
by the asserted distinction. JTe knows that the real friends 
of tariff revision want to act as quickly as possible, and that 
the argument against any change at all will be considerably 
stronger a year hence than it is now. 


It was a creditable departure from precedent that Mr. 
RoosEvELT made when he allowed the beneficiaries of Mr. 
McKintey’s cabinet and diplomatic appointments to retain, if 
they desired, their posts during the term to which the former 
succeeded by accident. We need not recall that a different 
course was pursued by Tyer, Fitumore, Jonson, and Arruur. 
Now that Mr. Roosevett has been elected President, it is, of 
course, proper that, on or before March 4, 1905, members of 
the cabinet, ambassadors, and ministers should tender their 
resignations, as they would do if Mr. Roosreveit were to be 
sueceeded by a Democrat, or even by another Republican, in 
order that the Executive may provide himself with agents rep- 
resenting his personal choice. It does not follow, of course, 
that the resignations will all be accepted, but those who, at his 
request, retain their offices, or are promoted, will know that 
they are indebted solely to Mr. Roosrvett’s esteem for their 
abilities and character. That Mr. Joun Hay will remain 
Seeretary of State we know on the highest authority—Mr. 
RoosEvELt’s own statement. There is also a widespread and 
seemingly well-founded impression that several other mem- 
bers of the cabinet will be invited to keep their places, but it 
is not believed that Secretary Suaw is one of them. He may 
or may not have commended himself to the President by the 
emphasis with which, during the eampaign, he advocated a 


“stand-pat ” policy. That would have been a dangerous thing 
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to do if, from the date of his speech of .acceptance, Judge 
Parker had striven earnestly to make the contest hinge on thie 


tariff-revision issue. There is another and perfectly avowal|e 
reason for accepting Mr. Smaw’s resignation, namely, that 
Towa is not a State of sufficient importance to claim two seats 
in the President’s council-room. 


Of the ambassadors, it has been announced repeatedly, and 
not contradicted, that Mr. Josepu H. Cuoare will be suceecd- 
ed at the Court of St. James’s by Mr. Wurretaw Rem. The 
lives of the last-named gentleman and of the present Secre- 
tary of State have run curiously parallel. When Hay was an 
assistant private secretary of Abranam Lixcoin, WHiITELA\ 
Rem was the war correspondent of a Northern newspaper. 
After Rem became editor of the New York Tribune, he made 
Hay assistant editor. After Hay became ambassador ito 
France,” R&m~ became ambassador to the sovereign of the 
United Kingdom. It .will be remembered that Mr. Reip 
has already been special -ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s. That he will distinguish himself by after-dinner 
speaking as much as has Mr: Cuoare is not to. be expected, 
but there is no doubt about his qualifications in other re- 
spects. That Mr. Cuartevacne Tower will continue to be 
an ambassador is not believed. All of his appointments, 
first to Vienna, then to St. Petersburg, and ultimately to 
Berlin, are understood to have been procured by his friend 
Senator Penrose, who, it is no secret, can searcely be de- 
scribed as persona grata to the President. We presume that 
another Pennsylvanian, Mr. J. A. G. LetsuMman, of Pittsburg, 
who is backed by Senator Knox, will be allowed to hold the 
post of minister at Constantinople for some years longer. 
Mr. BettamMy Srorer, of Ohio, formerly minister to Spain, 
and now ambassador at Vienna, is likely to remain in the 
diplomatic service, and so is Mr. Grorce von L. Meyer, now 
ambassador at Rome. 


Now that Mr. Bryan has shown his hand in the Outlook, 
and the consequences of permitting him to resume the leader- 
ship of the Democratic party in 1908 can be foreseen, it be- 
comes a matter of obvious moment to conservative Demo- 
erats that they shall retain control not only of the party’s 
National Committee, but of its State committees in all doubt- 
ful Northern as well as in the Southern States. To that end 
it is obviously material that the leadership of the Democratic 
party in New York should be entrusted to a man known and 
respected for his political principles and personal character 
beyond the bounds of the Empire commonwealth. The choice 
of a new leader ought not to be long deferred, for it seems to 
be certain that Mr. Davin B. Hitx will earry out his an- 
nounced intention of retiring from polities at the end of the 
year. Among the persons suggested for the succession to the 
leadership, which really, if not nominally, has long been held 
by Hitt, may be mentioned Mr. Corp Meyer, who has long 
been a faithful follower of Mr. CLeveLanp, yet who at one 
time was a business partner of Mr. Croker. As chairman of 
the new Democratic State Committee, Mr. Mryer is even now 
the ostensible leader of the party in the State of New York. 

At least three of the up-State committeemen advocate the 
selection for the leadership of Mr. C. F. Murpny, of Tam- 
many Ifall, or of some one designated by him, such as Mr. 
Francis Burton Harrison, who, last November, was. the 
Democratic candidate for Lieutenant-Governor. On the other 
hand, those who would like to see the party organized on lines 
peculiarly acceptable to Mr. Crevetani’s “friends, would pre- 
fer for State leader ex-Judge D- Cane ge renicx. No eare- 
ful observer of the canvass made by Judge Herrick for the 
Governorship—which no “Democrat cawld have gained tliis 
year in the face of the Rooseverr, wave—can doubt that he 
would have beaten, Mr. Opett. in 1902.: He is much less we'll 
known out of the State, however, than is ex-Lieutenant-Gav- 
ernor Wintuiam F. Surenan, and, therefore, less qualified ito 
exercise the influence which: should belong to New York ‘ii 
the national councils of the party. Those up-State committe: 
men who favor, as we have said, the selection of Mr. C. F. 
Muvrpuy for the post to be vacated by Mr. Hitt, do so on th: 
ground that the up-State Democracy should no longer. be 
organized against Tammany for the purpose of controlling 
State committees or State conventions, but that in the r 
organization the Bronx line should be wiped out. There is 2 


































good. deal to be said for the effacement of the geographical 
division which has so long existed within the New York 
Democracy, but it is unnecessary, and probably inexpedient, 
to take the leader of Tammany Hall for the purpose. Ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor SHEEHAN could act more effectively to 
the same end. We imagine, however, that, notwithstanding 
his retirement from polities, Mr. Davin B. Hitt will have some- 
thing to say about the selection of his successor, inasmuch as 
he is believed to have picked out almost every member of the 
present State Committee. One thing may be accepted as as- 
sured, namely, that in no event will the Bryanites control the 
State Committee of New York during the next four years. 


The President’s recommendation that a limited power 
to fix railroad rates shall be given to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is receiving attention from members 
of Congress. Senator Exkins, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate, and author of the EL- 
Kins bill to put a stop to rebates, says of the propo- 
sition the President has brought forward: “This whole ques- 
tion involves, in my opinion, the most important problem 
now confronting the American people.” He has a plan for 
settling it,—the English plan, adopted after some years of 
cogitation, and which has worked well. As the result of six 
years’ study he proposes an Interstate Commerce Court of nine 
members, one from each judicial district, men of practical ex- 
perience and learning in railroad affairs, who should hold 
office for life and be liberally paid. To this court, which he 
would place on a par in dignity and standing with the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, he would entrust to 
decide the rates not only of railroads, but of steamship com- 
panies. Such powers, he is convinced, should be entrusted not 
to a simple commission but to a duly formed tribunal. He does 
not expect legislation on this subject this winter, but he be- 
lieves that when the time for legislation comes, the plan which 
he advocates will give general satisfaction. 


Mr. Tuomas Lawson’s use of publicity is one of the inter- 
esting phenomena of the hour. The Times takes to itself 
some credit for declining to print his advertisements. It says 
it is not, and does not care to be, that kind of a newspaper. 
Not believing Lawson’s charges, it does not care to aid in 
making them effective for the purposes for which they are 
designed. It notices that Mr. Lawson has made a monkey 
of Wall Street. It thinks that if his performances are merely 
the tactics of a conscienceless trader who hammers down prices 
without warrant in fact or reason, the “big men” ought to 
expose his baseless assertions, but “if the market was indeed 
a house of ecards,” then a fair reaction from whatever causes 
may be helpful. 





As for his wonderful advertisements, we suppose the papers 
that have printed them have not been actuated by immediate 
pecuniary advantage alone, but have considered that the ad- 
vertisements had a certain moral right to publication, and 
that to refuse them would not in the end promote the public 
good. Moreover, the advertisements had considerable value as 
news, and the papers which place a particularly high value on 
news would think several times before declining them. We 
understand that the coruscating narrative of Mr. Lawson’s 
fiscal adventures, which now claims to reach some millions of 
readers every month through one of the ten-cent magazines, 
was offered to most of the established high-class magazines for 
publication, but none of them would touch it with a pair of 
tongs. Naturally, no publication with a reputation to lose 
eared to be the vehicle through which the workings of the 
mind of the Boston financier should be exposed to the public. 
The proposition made to the newspapers was different, and 
most of them have felt differently about it. We do not censure 
them. We do not even know that they have done wrong. 
Yet the use of newspapers to secure such results as have fol- 
lowed Mr. Lawson’s advertisements is a phenomenon that in- 
vites reflection. 





The suggestion that Mr. Lawson has been stirred to ebulli- 
tions of special activity by jealousy of the large place tem- 
porarily occupied in the public eye by Mrs. Casstr Hoover 
Ciapwick is not entirely incredible. Mr. Lawson’s aspira- 
tions after notoriety are of a monopolistic quality, and there 
is no doubt that Mrs. Cuapwick was making a considerable 
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figure in a field where he might be expected to resent intru- 
sion. But who ean tell how Mr. Lawson’s mind really works ¢ 
Does he work it, or does it work him? Has he got it under 
control, or is it running away and dragging him after it? 
Our little world would really like to know, and if the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts should see its way to send a committee 
of alienists to wait on Mr. Lawson and report upon his mental 
condition, the report would undoubtedly command the best 
place in the news columns of most of the papers. 


The disposition, after the slump in stocks of December 8, 
to bracket Mr. Lawson and President Roosrvett together as 
disturbers of the bull market’s peace, lost much of its plausi- 
bility after Lawson’s second flight of stock-market missiles 
had been followed by the losses of December 12. 


Who has seen Gates, and has .any taken his temperature? 
He used to be thought susceptible to a kind of microbe such 
as has lately been prevalent. e 

The Cuapwick affair has proved two things: first, that hard- 
headed bankers are soft in spots—a fact previously demon- 
strated by the Humpert affair; and that Mr. ANprew 
CaRrNEGIE’s is a name to conjure with financially as well as in- 
dustrially. The latter fact should also have needed no demon- 
stration, inasmuch as it is generally known that, in addition 
to other accumulations, he received for his investments in 
the iron and steel industry more than three hundred million 
dollars in five-per-cent. first-mortgage gold bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation. There is only one man in 
the world whose signature or endorsement would earry greater 
weight, and that man, Mr. Joun D. Rockeretuer, is much 
less widely known. The woman who ealls herself Mrs. Casste 
L. Cuapwick made up her mind to find out how far Mr. Car- 
NEGIE’S name would carry her, and proceeded to make a lavish 
use of it. The name was signed to a note payable, fifteen 
months after date, to C. L. Cuapwick, and dated May 20, 
1902, for the sum of five million dollars; also to a trust agree- 
ment purporting to be a -receipt for designated securities 
valued at more than thirteen million dollars; to two notes for 
five hundred thousand dollars apiece; and to another note for 
two hundred and fifty thousand. With the help of this magic 
signature, and the confidential disclosure of the interesting, if 
true, fact that she was Mr. Carnecir’s illegitimate daughter, 
Mrs. Cuapwick seems to have succeeded in procuring about 
eight hundred thousand dollars from Pittsburg bankers and 
business men, who were shrewd enough to pocket their losses; 
about as much more from banks in northern Ohio; and nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars in Boston. It is probable 
enough that a bonus was promised in every ease, and that the 
face value of the notes given by Mrs. CHapwIcK was consid- 
erably larger than the sums actually received. 





At bottom, however, it was the spell exercised by Mr. Car- 
NEGIF’S name that melted the most steely eye and unlocked 
the tightest fist. So extraordinary was the glamour exerted 
that banker after banker made large advances, without ever 
verifying the securities alleged to represent some thirteen 
million dollars, and without ascertaining from Mr. CarNnecie 
whether he had signed the trust agreement, or the three notes 
bearing his name. Manifestly, if there was any hypnotism 
in the affair, it is chargeable to his signature, and not to the 
woman who invoked it—a commonplace, unattractive person of 
doubtful sanity, and probably criminal antecedents, who seems 
to have taken for her model the far more ingenious and fas- 
einating Madame Humerrr. It will be remembered that the 
latter, who, by the bad eminence which she attained in swin- 
dling, deserved the name “ La Grande Thérése,” obtained loans 
of a face value.of about fourteen million dollars on a myth- 
ical inheritance, the securities constituting which were de- 
posited in a safe that the French authorities were led by some 
legal mancuvres, shrewdly conceived and adroitly executed, 
to seal up without previously opening it and examining the 
contents. We infer that Mrs. Cuapwick read of this trick with 
keen appreciation of its possibilities, for she proceeded to act 
in a similar way. After persuading a banker, one ReYNo.ps, 
to seal up the trust deed for thirteen millions and the note 
for five millions without taking any steps to verify the 
signatures, she tied him up by a legal proceeding, so that, 
when he partially recovered from the benumbing influence 

















































































































of Mr. CarNEGIE’s name, he was unable to satisfy his natural 
business curiosity by submitting the “securities ” to that gen- 
tleman’s inspection. We may add that, although one would 
suppose that the free and extremely lucrative use—to say 
nothing of the imputation on his private character—made of 
his name would be distasteful to Mr. Carnercir, he seems to 
take a philosophical, not to say jocund, view of the affair. 


Although, as yet, there is no official confirmation of the 
report that the Russian Admiralty has decided to recall the 
Baltic fleet, it is probable enough that such a step will be taken 
before Admiral RoJsestvensky reaches waters in which he 
would be likely to encounter his Japanese opponent. As meas- 
ures have been taken to fortify the Pescadores, islands near 
Formosa, the Tokio naval staff evidently takes for granted 
that the three divisions of the Baltic fleet will rendezvous at 
Saigon, the well-known French port in Indo-China, and will 
thence proceed in a body toward their destination, which, 
originally, was supposed to be the Yellow Sea and Port 
Arthur, but which now could only be Vladivostok. In view of 
the almost total destruction of the Russian war-ships which 
took refuge in Port Arthur, and of the fact that the cruisers 
which have made sorties from Vladivostok can no longer leave 
that port except one by one, through a narrow channel cut 
by ice-breakers, the Baltic fleet could hope for no material 
cooperation from any quarter, and probably recognizes its 
inability to cope unaided with Admiral Toco, owing to the 
inferiority of its personnel in discipline and efficiency. It 
looks, therefore, as if the fleet would go no farther than Saigon 
in any event, and, perhaps, may effect a junction of its three 
divisions at one of the French ports in Madagascar, there to 
await an order to return. There is ground for suspecting that 
the despatch of the Baltic fleet was, from the outset, only a 
feint, intended to produce a calming effect on the Russian 
people, who were evincing indignation at the failure to relieve 
Port Arthur. It must have been plain to the Russian Ad- 
miralty that a junction of the Port Arthur squadron, even if 
it should still be in existence, with the Baltic fleet, would be 
practically impossible, owing to the fact that the seasoned 
naval force under Admiral Toco would lie between them, and 
be in a position to attack them in detail. We venture to pre- 
dict that the only proof of naval prowess that will be given 
by the war-ships under RosestveNsky’s command will be the 
derisory one exhibited when in a panic they fired on British 
fishing-smacks in the North Sea. 


It should at the same time be obvious that, from the mo- 
ment when Russia makes up her mind not to dispute Japan’s 
maritime ascendency, there is no sense in continuing the 
war. Even if Russia by next summer could have placed three- 
quarters of a million of men in Manchuria, she could not feed 
them, for the resources of the country which is the theatre of 
hostilities are exhausted, and almost all of the food consumed 
daily by a huge army would have to be brought from a base 
distant thousands of miles. The carrying capacity of the 
single-track Siberian railroad—to equip it with a double track 
would take years, because the road-bed would have to be 
widened—is not adequate tc the forwarding of food-supplies 
for even half a million men. It is also to be borne in mind 
that, owing to the shocking lack of sanitary precautions and 
of proper medical treatment in the Russian camp, the deaths 
and disabilities from disease during the winter may nearly 
counterbalance any reinforcements obtained by rail. In a 
word, the St. Petersburg government should, apparently, be 
prompted by every motive, except a natural desire to retrieve 
a tarnished military prestige, to make peace as quickly as pos- 
sible on the best terms that can be got. We doubt whether 
Japan would ask anything beyond that evacuation of Man- 
churia which Russia promised the United States to make, to- 
gether with a retrocession of the Liao-tung peninsula to China, 
and a recognition of Japan’s protectorate over Corea. We 
searcely believe that the Mikado’s advisers would haggle over a 
pecuniary indemnity for the losses caused by the war. It 
would, however, be cheaper for Russia to pay two or three 
hundred million dollars for an immediate peace than to waste 
two or three times as much on a long, costly, and hopeless war. 


In an interview with a World correspondent Dr. Conan 
DoyLe expresses concern over the prevalence of crimes of vio- 
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lence in the United States. He says that “human life is 
held cheap in the States.” That is true. He says “one man 
kills another and is not punished.” That is too often true. 
He adds: 

The law is loosely administered. I presume the trouble to be 
that judges are not free as they are here; they are influenced by 
political motives; there is a pull hither and thither and justice is 
not administered. Assuredly in the establishment of a pure, inde- 
pendent judiciary throughout America there is the best possible 
scope for the energy of RooSEVELT. 


The energy of Roosrvett can have very little direct effect 
upon the enforcement of the penal laws, which is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the States, counties, and cities. The 
President, it is true, in his recent message calls the attention 
of Congress to the long delays and great obstruction of justice 
in certain criminal cases before the Federal courts, and asks 
virtually for an amendment of that system of procedure in 
the Federal courts which makes it difficult to enforce the law 
against offenders who have money. Further than that he can- 
not well go except as he might call public attention, in ways 
which he well understands, to the prevalence of homicides. 
Moreover, our judiciary is both pure and independent. The 
great trouble is not that our judges are often influenced by 
political motives, or that “pull” often constrains them to a 
defective administration of justice. The average ‘of ability 
among our judges is probably lower than among judges in 
England, but we do not think the standard of integrity or 
independence is lower. Murders go unpunished not because 
judges are corrupt, but because our laws that regulate 
criminal procedure give guilt too many chances to escape pun- 
ishment. Juries are hard to get in important cases, They are 
loath to convict, and when they do convict, the criminal, if 
he can employ good lawyers, has too many chances to upset 
the verdict and get a new trial. Innocence is extremely well 
protected here, but guilt is pursued under difficulties. If Dr. 
DoyLeE says we are too easy-going, and dislike too much to 
punish crime, and that convictions are too hard to get and 
too hard to keep, he will doubtless say true. There is entirely 
too much killing in this country, and one reason for it is that 
the administration of justice is lax. Our judges may not have 
the standing, or the average of ability, or the pay, that they 
ought to have, but in the matter of integrity it is a very rare 
thing for an American judge to be even under suspicion. 

The London Spectator says our judges lack the standing 
and prestige that the English judges have, and that rich men 
dare not openly defy the law in England as they do in America. 
There is some truth in that. Success in money-making has 
overshadowed all other kinds of distinction in this country 
in the last forty years, and besides that, there is not the same 
reverence for official power and place in this country that 
there is in England. England is still an aristocracy, where 
inferiors instinctively look up to their superiors. Part of 
the prestige of the British judges is due to the habits of 
mind of the population they help to rule. Our democratic 
communities will hardly be induced to regard with like 
awe the judges who serve them, however worthy they may 
be of the highest respect. Our judges, as it is, unquestiona- 
bly make themselves respected, but we think it is true 
that an American judge is not, relatively, as big a man 
as he was forty years ago. Men are heard to say: “It 
doesn’t take much timber now to make a judge.” An 
able lawyer does not give up practice and accept even 
the $7200 salary which the State of New York pays to its 
Supreme Court justices without—usually—a considerable sac- 
rifice of income. Considering the moderate inducement that 
we offer our judges, we get very good men. The elective 
system works about as well in New York as the appointment 
system works in Massachusetts. If it should be the conclu- 
sion of men competent to judge—say of the Bar Associations of 
various States—that we need abler judges than we are getting, 
and that we ought to bid for them by offering larger salaries, 
no doubt the expediency of that course would be seriously 
considered. But certainly the British impression that our 
judges are deficient in integrity is mistaken. The trouble 
—and there is a trouble—is with laws that favor too much 
the efforts of adroit lawyers to obstruct, delay, and defeat 
justice. Undoubtedly, though, the American sentiment is that 
it is better that a thousand guilty persons should escape than 
that one who is innocent should suffer. Our courts at least 



































are fairly free from such miscarriages of justice as happened 
in the cases of Mrs. Maysrick and ApAM BECK. 


It ‘does not seem right that that stalwart expounder of 
physical culture, the late Wintram Buarkie, should have died 
of apoplexy at the comparatively unripe age of sixty-one. His 
well-known treatise How to Get Strong (Harpers), published 
thirty years ago and still very much alive, was a pioneer in 
the field of physical-culture literature, a field now cultivated 
by an army of writers and advertising practitioners. To be 
sure, Mr. Buarkre put his mind rather more on strength than 
on longevity, but he aimed to make his disciples healthy, and 
longevity ought to be one of the natural fruits of healthful- 
ness. He was famously strong as a Boston Latin School boy, 
stroked a winning Harvard crew in 1866, and went to England 
as trainer of the Harvard crew of 1866 that rowed Oxford. 
In the early years of his law practice he was a frequent lec- 
turer on athletics, and it is doubtful if any proselyting athlete 
since his day has quite equalled him in influence. He was 
counsel for the heirs in the FayeRWEATHER will ease, and 
fought their cause through ten years of litigation. A de- 
cision, supposed to be final, was lately rendered against his 
clients, and disappointment at this result of his protracted 
labors is thought to have had its effect in bringing on the 
stroke that killed him. 


The most widely acceptable remarks that we have lately 
seen attributed to the Hon. Josep CHAMBERLAIN were made 
on November 30, in Birmingham, at a dinner of students and 
graduates of the Queen’s Faculty of Medicine. Sir Frep- 
ERICK TREVES had spoken at length of the dangers of eating 
ices, smoking, and drinking. Mr. CuHamperuatn, following, 
deposed as a record of practical experience that for at least 
fifty years of a life which had extended considerably beyond 
that period, he had eaten ices whenever he could get them, 
had smoked whenever he had nothing else to do, and gener- 
ally when he had something to do, and had consumed in 
moderation such alcoholic fluids as he saw before him, and 
had found them to be beverages which in his case cheered but 
did not inebriate. Nevertheless, his digestion was as good as 
ever and quite sufficient for his purposes. It is reassuring 
to know that in matters of meat, drink, and fumigation, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S habits are those of the average man. It makes 
the average man feel better about his habits. It is a great 
advantage not to have to take too much pains to keep alive. 
Most leaders of men have that advantage. They are apt to be 
fashioned out of strong materials that will stand more than 
ordinary wear and tear, and some chafing. Moreover, we be- 
lieve the faculty will support us in the opinion that a fairly 
strenuous intellectual life is good for the health. Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN is a hard worker. He keeps his strong personal ma- 
chinery going at a pace rapid enough to dispose of any rea- 
sonable amount of ice-cream, alcohol, and tobacco smoke. 
The great workers are apt to be tough. It is partly because 
they are tough that they are great workers, but the rule works 
the other way too, and habits of hard work, wisely diversified 
by rest and exercise, make for hardiness. 


Apropos of the recommendation of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice that a million dollars shall be 
appropriated annually for five years, to be expended in the 
purchase and equipment of rifle-ranges under the direction 
of the Secretary ‘of War, a correspondent writes: 

Have you noticed the proposal of the Assistant Secretary of 
War that the United States government should enter upon a 
great educational campaign to teach rifle-shooting? 

Since there are millions of blacks growing up in the Southern 

States who cannot be taught to read and write for want of 
money, to spend public money on a system of rifle practice would 
seem to be a questionable policy. 
If it were a question open to discussion whether it would pay 
better to spend the Federal moneys for rifle-ranges or on the 
education of Southern negroes, we should say spend it on the 
negroes. But our correspondent is doubtless aware that it is 
the province of the States to provide for the education of 
their citizens, and that the Federal Constitution does not 
specifically empower Congress to appropriate money to aid 
the States in that duty. It does empower Congress to provide 
for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and we 
presume that that authorization would cover or could be made 
to cover the rifle-practice plan, 
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We are pained to have caused displeasure to a brother 
journal by speaking with insufficient gravity about the game 
of football, and incidentally about a recent game between 
Harvard and Yale. We said that the story (which appeared in 
the Sun) of how one Mattuews, a colored player on the Har- 
vard side, butted one of the Yale gentlemen in the abdominal 
region aud prostrated him, made better reading than most 
of the football stories. So it did; but here comes the Yale 

lumni Weekly declaring that Harprer’s WEEKLY ought to 
“do something better than reproduce the worst of the stupid 
falsehoods that were told about that game,” and adds: 

The statement that ROCKWELL, the most pervading and con- 

stant presence of the whole game, was carried from the field, is 
one of the minor inaccuracies on which this highly ethical journal 
rests its lofty sarcasm, and from which it parades its ignorance of 
and real indifference towards the whole subject. 
Who is RockwetL? We can find no allusion to him in the 
paragraph complained of. He seems not to have been the 
colored player, for that gentleman the authorities agree in 
ealling Mattuews. He must have been Mr. Marruews’s an- 
tagonist, whom the Sun said was removed horizontally from 
the field. We did not intend to make any statements of fact 
about the game in question, but if our Yale brother under- 
stood us to assert that a player whom it identifies as “ Rock- 
WELL ” was carried off the field, whereas in truth his presence 
was pervading and constant throughout the game, we will- 
ingly bow to our brother’s fuller knowledge, and stand cor- 
rected to the full extent of our liability for the misstatement 
so diffused. Still, the incident, as the Sun told, or misstated, 
it did make pleasant reading. 


And now does not our Yale brother think that it, and most 
of the newspapers, and a large part of the public, take the 
game of football at present a little too hard? And would the 
best interests of the game and of truth and of civilization 
really suffer if the game were regarded more as a lively form 
of relaxation, and not in such deadly earnest as a phase 
of endeavor -to which nothing that a young man is, or has, or 
hopes to be, is too precious to be devoted? Is not current 
football too heavy, too dull, too grave, too costly, and too pre- 
posterously important, and is there any more useful service 
that any citizen who likes good games can’ render it than to 
make light of it? The technical end of the subject seems to 
be in good hands, none better than those of Mr. WALTER Camp, 
whose timely thoughts and comparisons our neighbor sets 
forth. The philosophical end of it is also fit to be discussed 
if it may be done without too great offence. 


ON THE PECUNIARY COLLAPSE OF MRS. CAROLINE 
(HOOVER) CHADWICK 
Adapted from the Hoosier Poet 
“Cassie Hoover!” “Cassie Hoover!” wails the Buckeye in 
distress ; 
“Cassie Hoover!” moans the “come-on”; “ Cassie Hoover!” 
howls the press. 
“Cassie Hoover!” 
doleful sound, 
And the goldsmiths and hotel men hollers “ Hoover” all 
around. 


“Qassie Hoover!” Brookline swells the 


The jaws of all the easy-marks droops down in gloom intense: 

The plaintive old get-rich-quick path betrays her footsteps’ 
dents; 

And the money-lender’s wallet seems to wait for her to come 

And swap its swollen wad for I. O. U’s and chewin’-gum. 


They’s sorrow in the wavin’ limbs of all the buckeye-trees, 

And sorrow deep in Oberlin, and on Lake Erie’s breeze, 

And all the swaller-anythings drains deep the painful cup, 

And Pittsburg’s geese go quackin’ “ Cassie Hoover’s busted 
up!” 


“Cassie Hoover!” “Cassie Hoover!” wails the Buckeye in 
distress ; 

“ Cassie Hoover!” moans the “come-on”; “ Cassie Hoover!” 
howls the press. 

“Cassie Hoover?” “Cassie Hoover?” says Carnegie “ Who 
is she ? 


Never heard of Cassie Hoover. Never had a note of me?” 




















A Weighty Factor in the South’s Negro Problem 


AN article interesting in itself, and of obviously important bear- 
ing on the future of the Southern States, is contributed to the 
December number of the North American Review by Mr. WILLIAM 
GARROTT Brown, a native of Alabama, who lately was a lecturer 
on history in Harvard University, and, who is known to us as the 
author of several books on historical subjects. The article is en- 
titled “ The Immediate Peril of the Negro,” the peril which the 
author has in view being the severe and increasing competition 
to which he is subjected, not only in every department of skilled 
labor at the South, but even on plantations. This is a new 
phenomenon, of which there was no trace before the civil war, but 
which is assuming such preportions as to warrant the forecast 
that, by the middle of the century, the negro problem will have 
ceased to worry the South exclusively, but, owing to the sweep- 
ing emigration of colored people from that section, and their dif- 
fusion throughout the North, will have become one in which the 
whole country will feel itself vitally concerned. As was pointed 
out lately by an Alabama farmer in the New York Sun, it is 
impossible to reconcile the exodus of the negro from Southern 
farms, which, as Professor BooKER WASHINGTON has admitted, has 
already taken place on a large scale, with the twelve-million-bale 
crop of cotton produced this year, together with the corresponding 
harvests of hay. corn, wheat, and oats, except upon the theory 
that the so-called “ poor whites” have, to a notable extent, been 
substituted for negro hands in agricultural work. The Alabama 
farmer would have his Northern brethren remember that the poor 
white of the South, as well as the negro, was freed by the war 
of 1861-5, and that this white freeman purposes in his heart to 
make of the Southern country a Massachusetts, and not a Haiti. 

{t was in the course of a recent tour throughout the Southern 
States that Mr. Brown became convinced that this section of our 
country is undergoing a profound and far-reaching change, a 
change in the basis of its entire industrial system. He found in- 
disputable proofs, he tells us, of a steady movement of the blacks 
townward and Northward, and of a corresponding inpour of whites 
into the agricultural districts. Even in the cities and towns, 
whites are displacing negroes in shops and factories, and tending 
to monopolize all kinds of work, except domestic service. In cot- 
ton-mills the negro is no longer to be seen at all. A few years ago 
he could have been encountered in a mill in Charleston, and a few 
months ago in a little mill at Concord, North Carolina, but, with 
the failure of these two experiments, he seems to have wholly dis- 
appeared from the cotten industry of the South Atlantie and 
Seuth Central States. The only cotton-mill in the entire South 
which now employs negroes is, we are told, at Dallas, Texas. 
The unfitness of the negre for this industry, which is now firmly 
established in the South and exhibiting an amazing growth, is gen- 
erally held to have been demonstrated. What this means will be 
appreciated when we note that, in the Carolinas alone, from fifty 
to a hundred thousand white people have given up other employ- 
ments in order to meet the demand for hands in the cotton-mills. 
It is true that negroes are still employed in the tobacco factories, 
but even there whites work beside them, and seem likely eventually 
to displace them. Everywhere in the small towns and villages of 
the South: you now meet with white masons, blacksmiths, car- 
penters, joiners, shoemakers, and even barbers. In New Orleans, 
according to Mr. Norman WALKER, of the Times-Democrat, brick- 
laying is the only trade which the negroes still control. In 1870 
the directory of that city showed a total of 3460 negroes at work 
as carpenters, coopers, blacksmiths, foundry hands, house painters, 
shoemakers, bakers, cigarmakers, and tailors. To-day, not one- 
tenth as many negroes are employed in the same trades, although 
in the interval the negro population of New Orleans has increased 
by more than fifty per cent. It is even asserted that in property 
and social station, as well as in industry, the negroes of New 
Orleans are worse off to-day relatively and ahsolutely than were 
the free negroes of that town in the year 1860. The entrance of 
white men into manual employments is even more marked in Texas 
than in the older Southern States. There, as a rule, they con- 
trol the urban trades completely. 

Whence come the whites by whom the negroes are being elbowed 
aside in so many fields of Southern industry? Strange as it may 
seem to many readers, we learn from Mr. Brown that farmers 
from our far Northwestern States are now coming in considerable 
numbers, sometimes in little colonies, to make their homes on the 
banks of the James, the Potomae, and the Roanoke. Of much more 
moment is the fact that some portion of our immense immigra- 
tion from Europe is at last being diverted, though, as yet, only in 
driblets and wavelets, from the great Eastern cities and the grow- 
ing commonwealths of the West and the Northwest to the section 
south of the Potomac. A mevement of great prospective sig- 
nificance was started on December 12 in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor at Washington, where the passenger agents of 
Southern railroads and of those Western railroads having South- 
ern connections, met in the office of Immigration-Commissioner 
SARGENT, to discuss ways and means of inducing immigrants to 
go South, and, incidentally, to break up the huge colonies of 
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aliens which are proving so difficult of assimilation in New York 
and Chicago. It was decided at this meeting to urge Congress to 
enact into law a pian in pursuance of which, by moral suasion, 
rather than by force, government officials should control to a con- 
siderable extent the movement of aliens after their arrival in 
American ports, and so distribute them as to give an impetus to 
the industrial revival exhibited in the South during the past few 
years. Attention was directed at the meeting to the growing 
demand for foreign labor in the Gulf States and to the fact that 
a new line of steamers is now landing immigrants at New Orleans. 
The railroads represented at the conference are, of course, vitally 
interested in adding to the population of the South, as it means 
new cities, more manufactures, more agricultural products, and 
the consequent enlargement of the transportation business. Al- 
ready in such former strongholds of the African laborer as the 
Black Belt of Georgia and Alabama, the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, 
and the valley of the Brazos in Texas, the negro is encountering 
the competition of the European, sometimes the German, but 
oftener the peasant of southern Europe, particularly the Italian 
and the Bohemian. Nothing impressed more deeply Mr. Brown 
in his journey through the lower South than the appearance of 
these aliens in the sugar-fields, the rice-fields, and the cotton- 
fields. At Calumet, a sugar plantation in Louisiana, only negro 
labor was employed eight years ago, but since then the blacks 
have been gradually supplanted by Italians. The Italian, indeed, 
considered as laborer and tenant farmer on the plantations of the 
lower South, is no longer an experiment. Mr. Brown learned that, 
as a rule, he does the work at least as well as a negro, and is far 
more likely to save money and become a landowner. It is, we 
are told, a common saying, where the ways of both races are 
known, that if an Italian earns a dollar and a quarter he will 
spend the quarter and save the dollar, but that if a negro earns 
the same amount he will spend—a dollar and a half. The testi- 
mony concerning immigrants to the South from Bohemia is quite 
as favorable. 

Up to the present time, however, the phenomenal change in the 
South’s industrial system, a change exhibited, perhaps, more strik- 
ingly in the Carolinas than in any other part of the South, is 
mainly attributed, and no doubt justly, by Mr. Brown, to the 
rapid emergence of the native poor whites, the South’s vast and 
long unutitized industrial reserves, from the limitations which 
slavery had imposed upon them, and which by nearly three hun- 
dred years of inertia, ignorance, and prejudice had been stiffened 
into a Chinese wall of hopeless conservatism. These reserves have 
now, as it were, by a concerted movement, entered into competi- 
tion with the negro. The result has been disastrous to the latter. 
No sooner did they gain a foothold in cotton-mills than, as we 
have seen, the blacks were excluded altogether from this great in- 
dustry. The effect of the exclusion on the negro’s future can 
scarcely be overestimated. The Alabama farmer to whom we 
have referred as writing to the Sun testifies that the “ poor 
white” is also beginning to oust the negro even from the pro- 
duction of raw cotton. He points out that, when an old planter 
leaves his plantation where his wife and daughters feel no longer 
safe, and settles in a town, he leases the plantation to a white man 
reared in the mountains, who substitutes his own kin for negro 
laborers whenever it is possible to do so. It is, as we have said, 
to the mountain white folk, transformed into farmers, that the 
astonishing crops of cotten, grain, and fruit now raised in the 
South, are mainly ascribed. We are also informed that nine-tenths 
of the bosses in mines and furnaces come from the same moun- 
tain stock. 

It is Mr. Brown’s conviction that the change coming over the 
industries of the South is not merely an invasion by whites of the 
occupations formerly monopolized by negroes. It is likewise a 
change in the standard of efficiency in work; and the negro’s 
chance of holding his own depends on his ability to live up to the 
new standard. With the increase of population, and a keener and 
keener struggle for wealth, the standards of industry, of skill. 
and of thrift in the South will approximate more and more closely 
those of the Northern States and of the west of Europe. The 
white man whom the negro has to fear is no longer the man who 
would force him to work for an owner. It is the man who would 
take away from him the work offered to voluntary acceptance by 
an employer. What Mr. Brown would call “ the white peril,” the 
pressing danger, the immediate menace, to the negro at the South, 
comes from rivalry rather than oppression. 

Should the tendencies observed by Mr. Brown and others re- 
main unchecked and gather force, the result would inevitably be, 
as we have said, a tremendous exodus of the negroes from the 
Southern States, and their diffusion throughout Northern cities 
and large towns. The Northern people will then have brought 
home to them the gravity of the negro problem. They will then 
learn what it means to have to live side by side with a people 
whose moral standards are relatively low as regards sexual of- 
fences and crimes against property, and many of whom are un- 
willing to work, while the rest seem rarely capable of conforming 
to a high standard of efficiency in labor, or of forming habits of 
thrift. 
























The First Business before Congress 


THERE is no reason to expect that, outside the appropriation 
bills, many measures of importance will be passed during the 
short and final session of the Fifty-eighth Congress. The fact that 
iariff revision was not mentioned by the President in his annual 
message confirmed what was previously known, that no step in 
that direction would be taken before March 4, 1905. We have 
since learned that Mr. RoosEvELT has also renounced the plan 
of calling a spring session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, which he 
was at first supposed to favor. The President’s message was 
silent, too, with regard to another matter, namely, reciprocity, 
and it is now understood that, in view of the present temper of 
the Senate, the President will make no earnest effort to nego- 
tiate any new reciprocity treaties, or to secure the ratification of 
the French reciprocity treaty and a number of similar conventions 
which for some time have been pigeon-holed in the Upper House 
of the Federal Legislature. We infer that the Newfoundland treaty 
will share the same fate. It is likewise probable that the reas- 
sembling of the Joint High Commission appointed to settle various 
questions in dispute between the United States and Canada, al- 
though it was lately advocated by Vice-President-elect FAmRBANKs, 
will be postponed. The bitterness caused in the Dominion by the 
decision rendered in the Alaska boundary controversy has, to a 
large extent, passed away, but the LAURIER ministry, now more 
firmly installed than ever at Ottawa, seem to have become indiffer- 
ent to the improvement of the existing trade relations between the 
United States and Canada. 

There is, however, one measure of much consequence which we 
may count upon seeing passed in the Senate before the holidays. 
We refer to the Philippine Civil Government bill, the taking of 
the vote on which was fixed for Friday, December 16, by an agree- 
ment reached during the last session of the present Congress. 
Meanwhile, according to the agreement, it was to have preference 
over every other question as a subject of debate. We take the 
passage of this bill for granted, because it will be the fulfilment 
of a duty too long delayed. The actual status of the Philippines 
offers a discreditable contrast to that of our other insular pos- 
sessions. The products of both Hawaii and Porto Rico enter our 
ports duty free. Such liberty of access to our markets has ap- 
plied to the sugar industry of Hawaii an extraordinary stimulus, 
and has assured to that archipelago a degree of prosperity un- 
exampled in its history. If Porto Rico has benefited less from 
the same freedom of trade it is because our consumers are un- 
willing to pay the price which that island’s principal staple— 
coffee—has hitherto commanded. It is only a question of time, 
however, when the cultivation of sugar and tobacco and of fruit 
and vegetables will be substituted for that of coffee, and, ulti- 
mately, Porto Rico should become a formidable competitor of 
Cuba and the British West Indies as a purveyor.of such com- 
modities. The impression is gaining ground among experts that 
if the culture of the tobaceo plant were conducted carefully by 
Porto-Ricans their leaf would be adapted to the manufacture of 
all but the finer grades of “ Havana” cigars. At all events, we 
have done our best fiscally for the Porto-Ricans when we have 
conceded to them the same absolute freedom of interstate trade 
which is enjoyed by our States and Territories. The Philippines, 
on the other hand, we have treated like a stepmother. They, 
also, are producers of sugar and tobacco, but those Filipino prod- 
ucts cannot enter our ports except by paying seventy-five per cent. 
of the duties levied by the DrnaLey act on such articles if import- 
ed from foreign countries. There is absolutely no reason for such 
unjust discrimination against the Philippine Archipelago, except 
the unwillingness of our native growers of beet-root sugar and of 
tobacco to submit to competition on anything like equal terms. 
The very same citizens who profess to approve of our government’s 
Philippine policy, and to uphold a renunciation of the islands, in- 
sist upon. stifling their economical progress by shutting our mar- 
kets to the products which they are best qualified to export. It 
is true that Manila tobacco is not just now in much request among 
American manufacturers and consumers, but it had a good deal of 
vogue before the civil war, and there is no doubt that the Su- 
matra leaf could be cultivated with success in the Philippine 
Archipelago, where the conditions of soil and climate are identical. 
It is equally probable that, under the stimulus of freedom of 
trade with the United States, the Philippines would become larger 
exporters of cane-sugar than is the island of Java, which is con- 
tinually sending great quantities of the staple to our ports. It 
is not the fault of ex-Secretary Root, of Secretary Tart, or of 
President RooseveLt himself that the Philippines were not placed 
tong ago on the same footing as Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

In another particular, also, we have shown ourselves remiss in 
our treatment of the Philippine Archipelago. Having made up our 
mind to retain it. we were morally bound to further the develop- 
ment of its industries by giving it facilities for inland transporta- 
tion. Instead of tying its hands in this particular, we should have 
authorized the insular government to encourage railway building, 
either by land grants or by the guarantee of the interest on con- 
struction bonds. If such authority were granted, we should see 
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in the course of a few years a number of railroads under way, 
not only in Luzon, but in others of the larger islands. It is 
further to be noted that if President RoosEVELT and Secretary Tarr 
ure permitted by Congress to carry out their purpose, the Lower 
House of the Philippine Legislature will be made elective at an 
early date. It is true that the experiment may fail because the 
Filipinos are not yet fitted for it; but it ought to be tried, unless 
the professions made in the Republican platform and in the Presi- 
dent’s last annual message were merely perfunctory. Meanwhile, 
a free primary education should be provided for the rising gen- 
eration in Luzon and other islands, which, by comparison with 
Mindanao, may be described as civilized, so that, ultimately, the 
people may be, if they are not now, qualified for the exercise of 
at least partial autonomy. 

It was supposed that the Ropry-HAMILTON bill conferring State- 
hood upon Arizona and New Mexico conjointly, and also upon 
Oklahoma combined with Indian Territory, would be reported dur- 
ing the week ending December 17 by the Senate Committee on 
Territories, of which Mr. BevERrIDGE is chairman. As the so-called 
Steering Committee had agreed to make this measure the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate just before adjournment for the 
holidays, it seemed probable that the two new States would be ad- 
mitted to the Union during the present session. It seems, how- 
ever, that, owing to the vacancy caused by the death of Senator 
Quay, there is a tie in the Committee on Territories, and the 
Republican leaders hesitate to fill the vacancy for the purpose 
of securing favorable action on the bill. Very likely, in the end, 
Senator Knox will be assigned to the place formerly occupied by 
Senator Quay, and, in that event, the bill may be reported in 
time to be debated and passed before the next 4th of March. The 
inhabitants of the four Territories named would naturally prefer 
to enter the Union as four States rather than as two, but, as 
there is manifestly no chance of that, they seem disposed to take 
what they can get. There is some opposition to the measure in 
its present form from Senators representing the Transmississippi 
States, on the ground that they do not like to see so large a part 
of their section, the only part still retaining a Territorial status, 
represented permanently by no more than four spokesmen in the 
Upper House of the Federai Legislature. They point out that the 
State composed of Arizona and New Mexico would have an aggre- 
of over 235,000 square miles, which, ultimately, if irri- 
gatic:. should bre ried out on a great scale, would be capable of 
supporting a v rge population. The same objection would not 
be applicable wi.n anything like equal force to the new State made 
up of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, though its total superficies 
would exceed 70,000 square miles, which is almost exactly the 
size of North Dakota. The new State of Arizona would be much 
larger than either California or Montana, and would be surpassed 
by Texas alone, which, under the treaty that admitted it to the 
Union, is entitled at any time to divide itself into several States, 
and thus acquire additional representatives in the Federal Senate. 

Whether the bill for the encouragement of our merchant marine 
will become a law remains uncertain, though a vigorous attempt 
will be made during the next sixty days to place it on the statute- 
book, one of the arguments for its passage being that this, like 
other features of the Republican programme, was stamped with 
popular approval at the ballot-box. 
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Current Criticism 


To note the fashions that sway the multitude and inquire into 
their causes is the keenest pleasure of the onlooker; and if he re- 
fuse to let it lead him by a swift downward path to cynicism, it 
is a wholesome and enlightening pursuit. One of the most pre- 
vailing tempers nowadays is that of a wholesale disparagement 
ef whatever in thought or in execution rises to any unusual de- 
gree of excellence. So numerous are the instances of this habit 
of mind, it is almost absurd to pick out particular cases and 
dwell upon them. One cannot attend an afternoon tea nor turn 
over the pages of a magazine without seeing it amply illustrated. 
One is instantly submerged in the congratulations that average 
man offers himself upon his averageness and the averageness of 
the universe. 

We are overrun by current criticism of a swash-buckling kind, 
presented with a bold assumption of authority. It reminds one 
of Mr. Arnotp’s feeling of frustration when he quoted a literary 
verdict from The Saturday Review, and received the reply that the 
Baptist Banner thought otherwise. This country has standards 
in some things,—in conduct, for example,—but aside from purely 
academical circles, there are no literary standards. Our lit- 
erary criticism is the personal preference of the man in the street, 
or, at best, the gratitude of the jaded hack-writer for the tale 
that required the least effort. 

As a nation we do not care for high standards. We are fond 
of thinking one thing just as good as another and one opinion as 
likely to be true as the next. In scholarship. as in society, we 
stand for liberty and equality. We are lamentably lacking in any 
























literary tradition or standard of excellence to measure by. What 
passes muster as criticism is worth as little as the advertisements 
along the city fences. 

One critic, whose name is, at least, well known, finds fault with 
Mr. Harpy this week for pointing out that fiction is failing be- 
cause it lacks philosophy. Mr. MrrepirH had already spoken at 
length upon this very obvious fact. But our critic is entirely un- 
daunted by the opinion of the two greatest living novelists and 
he points out with vim that the smaller the content and sub- 
stance of a book the better it is. Another critic, carrying on the 
national tradition of glorifying the trite and temporary, con- 
gratulates Mrs. DELAND, not upon doing a very nice, readable 
little book for girls called The Common Way, but that she re- 
frained from literary studies and serious criticism. We can- 
not help wondering why it is so commendable to avoid studies in 
literature. Would this critic seriously advise Mr. SAInTSBURY 
to relinquish the History of Criticism, supposing Mr. Satnts- 
burRY turned to him for counsels of perfection, and to bend his 
energies to heart-to-heart talks with girls upon courtship? Mr. 
SainTsRuRY could bring a broad and extended knowledge of many 
literatures to bear upon the theme. 

Would these critics who speak with such a commanding tone of 
authority place. The Masquerader beside Richard Feverel, Daniel 
Deronda, and Tess of the @Urbervilles? The answer is, of course, 
no; and the reason is that while it is a swift-moving, brightly told 
story, it has not the depth, the truth, the philosophy of a great 
book. It lacks substance. It is without that grip upon life which 
recognizes things as they are in all their reality and integrity; 
it is without wide human sympathy and knowledge of ethical 
issues. Without great effort, much renunciation, and long prepara- 
tion,-great books are not written. Any book in which the hero 
and heroine band together to keep silence and let another soul 
slide to its own destruction, while they blithely benefit by the 
result, is not a great book because it has no essential grasp of 
truth. Daniel Deronda, with his haunting sense of our gain be- 
ing another’s loss,—the sense by which he held himself ever ready 
for renunciation, and wakened to consciousness the sleeping soul 
of Gwendolen,—though it were ten times as full of irrelevant 
Jewish theories and moral reflections, will live by virtue of the 
fact that it is a profound, sincere, and truthful account of moral 
issues as they are. 

All this futile and careless making the “worse appear the bet- 
ter reason” is the result of our national disregard of standards 
of excellence. RENAN pointed out our danger to. us long ago. 
“The countries,” he writes, “ which, like the United States, have 
created a considerable popular instruction without any serious 
higher instruction will long have to expiate the fault by their 
intellectual mediocrity, their vulgarity of manners, and their 
lack of general intelligence.” This was written more than a 
quarter of a century ago, but it. describes us to-day. It is this 
carelessness of any higher training for a calling which has turned 
our literary criticism into a rebuke and a scorning. We are as’ 
careless of the truth and value of our verdicts as we are of the 
truth and fairness in an advertisement of a quack medicine. 

There is an element of unfairness, aye, of unscrupulousness, in 
this paid practice of lowering standards, however lightly it be 
done. It is certainly justifiable to speak a kindly word of adver- 
tisement for the common current of mediocre production, but it 
is another thing to try to emphasize it. by pulling down to the 
same level what is of real and actual value as literature. 

To do this tends to increase flippancy and to degrade scholarship. 
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The Spirit of New Japan 


knew us as great artists,” said a wise and 
thoughtful Japanese, “ you thought us barbarians. But now that 
we have shown that we can kill scientifically you call us civil- 
ized.” One sympathizes with this pathetic half-truth, yet it is 
unjust both to old Japan and to the new. | Artistic excellence was 
only a very small part of the spirit of old Japan, and, perhaps, a 
feminine part, as many of the most famous works of Japanese lit- 
erature were written by women. A nation must stand among na- 
tions by its masculine qualities: the qualities of. intellect and will, 
and, above all, the power of self-defence. Without this what do 
all the arts and graces avail? So Japan had to win her spurs be- 
fore her greatness could be fully accepted. 

Her triumph has been so complete, so dramatic, that it sets us 
wondering as to the secret of its magic. Yet in reality many 
finely balanced powers have contributed to this result, and we 
might have found them all in Japan for generations had we had 
the knowledge and the insight. Japan’s triumph seems due to 
three things: a powerful ruling class, an artisan class perfect 
in the mastery of materials and very adaptive; and a peasant class 
full of vigor, health, endurance, and self-sacrifice. By a ruling 
class one means not a class possessed of privileges, but a class 
which can rule and does rule. This Japan possessed in the great 
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| samurai, and made it distinctly a knightly consecration. 





feudal aristocracy, which for centuries dominated its life, kee) 
ing alive the military spirit and virtues by provincial warfar 
when there were no foreign foes or foreign enterprises. Thi 
feudal aristocracy had high knightly ideals, unyielding valor, d 
votion, self-sacrifice, self-control. We all remember that fin 
anecdote of RuskIN, when a critic spoke of a soldier as one whos 
profession was to kill. ‘ No!” cried RUSKIN in protest; “a so 
dier is one whose profession is to be killed.” It might well | 
said of the Japanese samurai, the man of the military aristocracy 
that his profession was to be killed. Other nations and othe 
classes may have had more theology, but he had much practica 
religion. And, indeed, there is a very strong religious element i; 
the whole of Japan’s success, even if it is not unusually so called 
The entire readiness to face death, which has made scores o 
thousands cheerfully immolate themselves on the hillsides at Por 
Arthur, is really a strong profession of faith in spiritual life, anc 
in the comparative insignificance of material life. We ourselve 
believe passionately in the supreme goodness of material life. 
and we toil and strain for that good with an energy which the 
world has ever seen equalled. We may give a theological assent 
to the superior virtue of the other world, but it is a pious opinion 
only, if judged by the measure of our energies directed to the one 
geal and the other. Our soldiers are full of courage, and ready 
to die, if need be; but even then they are well satisfied that there 
is no present need. They are not by any means convinced that 
the other world is hospitably ready to receive them; that they 
will be much better there than here, as are the Japanese. . An- 


' cestor-worship, which really means incessant commune with the 


souls of the dead, has carried their whole imagination into the 
other world,-and while a few of the most educated men may be 
free-thinkers and to some degree materialists, this is by no means 
true of the masses of the people, who are still saturated with the 
ideal of the other world. ‘They believe simply and firmly that 
every one who has hitherto fallen in the fight has already returned 
in spirit to Japan, and rejoined the family from which the con- 
scription temporarily severed him; returned with honor, adding 
glory to the family name. 

This fine idealism and faith permeated the training of the old 
And, 
just as in our own Western history, the knight of chivalry dis- 
appeared from the quests of errantry only to reappear as the 
champion of finer rights in the struggle for freedom, so the samurai 
has been reborn, as it were, into modern Japan, with the same 
courage, the same idealism, the same self-forgetfulness. He has 
the qualities of a ruling class which can rule, of the commander 
who can command, and this masterful self-forgetfulness has shone 
out at every point of the present war. 

Nor must we forget the strong intellectual element which goes 
to the making of modern Japan. The Japanese Renaissance was an 
intellectual and philosophical, before it became a political, move- 
ment. To compare two widely different things, the Japanese revo- 
lution had its antecedent VoLTAIRE and RoussEeau. A whole school 
came into existence, throughout the nineteenth century, which. 
beginning with philology, gradually developed into nationalism. 
Study of the early books drew attention to the genuine Japanese 
tongue and spirit, which had been overlaid by Chinese culture and 
Chinese words. The movement which began with literary purism 
ended with the first taking of Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei, which 
meant the overthrow of Chinese domination, spiritual as well as 
political. The study of the past not less surely disclosed the en- 
croachments of the Shogunate, and the divine tradition of the 
Mikados, and a strong propaganda of words preceded the feudal 
attack on the Shogun’s power. All this is but evidence of the 
powerful intellectual forces which were rife in Japan, wholly ante- 
cedent to any foreign influence, and which might have produced a 
complete and wholly national revolution by this time had no for- 
eign influence knocked importunately at the door. The cannonading 
of, Kagoshima and Shimonoseki, when the princes of Satsuma and 
Choshiu came into collision with foreign powers, convinced the 
Japanese that they could only withstand force by force, and the 
whole tide of thought turned towards the material secrets of the 
West, with what results we now realize. The adaption of Western 
ideas was in itself an immense intellectual achievement, only pos- 
sible from the great mental activity which had already risen into 
being. 

Mastery of metals and chemistry has belonged to Japan for 
centuries, so that they found it quite easy to adapt our modern 
murdering machinery, and in certain respects to improve it, both 
the old and the new service rifle being Japanese inventions. A 
country used to training took readily to drill, the strong ruling 
class holding the army together, while the vigorous intellect al- 
ready described easily seized the details and principles of strategy. 
A nation of fishermen found it easy to become man-of-war’s men. 
and the hardy peasants made fine recruits. These things taken 
together made possible the new Japan. We may be certain that 
the surface hardness which the fierce contests of material life 
have imposed upon Japan are for a time only, and that, once her 
national well-being is assured, the old beauty and idealism will 
once more shine through. 

































































































JAMES SMITH, JR., EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
NEW JERSEY, AND THE RECEIVER FOR THE 
UNITED STATES SHIP-BUILDING COMPANY 


The reader is referred to the interesting article by Mr. Smith on page 1986 of this number of the “ Weekly” on the sequel to 
the ship-building failure and the general question of the ship-building industry 
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A Road Tunnel through a Snowslide The Path of a Snowslide down the Side of a Mountain through a 
Forest 
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Rescuers in one of the Slide Districts searching for possible Victims 


A PERIL OF MOUNTAIN TRAVEL—VIEWS OF SNOWSLIDES 
IN COLORADO 


For an interesting description of some great snowslides in the Rocky Mountains and the Sierras, their causes, and the destruc- 
tion which they have caused, the reader is referred to the article by Enos A. Mills on page 1999 of this issue of the “ Weekly” 
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Sequel to the Ship-building Failure 





By James Smith, Jr. 


Ex-United States Senator from New Jersey 


T is reliably stated that the new ship-building company which 
is to arise out of the ruins of the insolvent United States 
Ship-building Company is to inaugurate a policy which, it 
is believed, will place it beyond the reach of many of the 
difficulties that now retard the progress of the ship-building 

industry in this country. The policy contemplates the construction 
of naval vessels and their equipment, ready for service. This 
no ship-building company in this country has been able to do 
heretofore, for the reason that no one company could construct 
such vessels and furnish the armor and armament therefor. The 
new ship-building company, however, with the aid of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, which is to be one of its constituents, will be able 
to completely construct and equip war-vessels of all types. 

The ship-building industry of to-day is less profitable than in 
former years. While the decline in our merchant marine has had 
an injurious effect, the present rather struggling existence of the 
industry is not due solely to the decline in the demand for mer- 
chant work. While it is true that twenty or thirty years ago the 
ship-yards of this country were offered profitable work upon mer- 
chant vessels of the deep-sea type, and that such work has now al- 
most entirely ceased, it is likewise true that during the period 
mentioned there has been a substantial increase in the number of 
ship-yards, the result of which has been to infuse into the trade a 
spirit of competition. This, coupled with other matters, has 
proved far from beneficial. As'the merchant marine declined, and 
the demand for deep-sea boats ceased, many of the yards were 
compelled to seek work in other directions. What was supposed 
to be a boon to the ship-builders was the work offered by the United 
States government about that time, when it adopted the policy 
of enlarging its navy. Contracts for the construction of war- 
vessels aggregating vast sums of money were placed with private 
yards. Premiums were offered by the government in the event 
that such vessels should exceed the contract requirements as to 
speed; payments were made promptly as the work progressed, and 
altogether a condition presented itself that seemed to more than 
compensate the builder for the loss of the merchant work. These 
conditions gave an impetus to competition, causing many new ship- 
yards to come into existence and old ones to be reorganized or re- 
habilitated. In order to enable the yards to execute government 
work properly it was necessary for them to make great expenditures 
of capital in the equipment of their several plants. To pay the 
fixed charges of such plants it was essential that a certain volume 
of work should be maintained there at all times. Not finding a 
suflicient volume of merchant work, competition for government 
work became very keen, and in many cases most costly. As 
competition increased the policy ofethe government became less 
liberal. 

The premiums of which I have spoken were abolished; allowances 
which had been made in favor of the Pacific coast yards, in order 
that such yards might be on equal footing with Eastern com- 
petitors, were discontinued; inspection became more rigid, and the 
appropriations within which the contract must be performed were 
complained of by ship-builders as being barely sufficient to defray 
the cost of the work. Notwithstanding these facts, however, as 
it was practically the only substantial work offering, and as the 
ship-yards must obtain work to meet fixed charges, competition 
for this class of work at length reached a point that was truly 
disastrous. 

But competition was not the sole reason why contracts for gov- 
ernment work were taken at prices which inflicted a loss of millions 
of dollars upon the industry. As the volume of work given out 
by the government at any one time was not sufficient to supply 
all the yards with employment, the struggle among the ship- 
builders for what was to be awarded was, of course, always most 
keen. This fact not only necessitated the taking of contracts on 
a very narrow margin of assumed profit, but in very many cases 
the ship-builder would base his offer solely upon the appropria- 
tions made by the government, and be thereby led into an under- 
taking that would involve him in serious loss. Two notable in- 
stances of the truth of this assertion are found in the cases of the 
nineteen or more torpedo-boats and destroyers and the six pro- 
tected cruisers awarded by the government since 1897. In the 
former case the torpedo-boats and destroyers were let at approxi- 
mately the amount of the appropriation, and resulted in a loss to 
many contractors of upwards of three millions of dollars. In the 
latter case the appropriation was again the guide, and here the 
ship-builders sustained a loss of upwards of a million and a 
quarter of dollars. IT have personal knowledge of great loss on 
other types of government vessels, and know of but few instances 
in late years where this class of work has resulted in a profit to 
the ship-builder. 

The American ship-builder has now practically but two sources 
from which he may draw his supply—that is, merchant work and 
government work. 

It is reported that in 1869 ninety-one vessels for deep-sea traffic 
were Jaunched from American ship-yards. The same authority 
states that since 1901 not a single order for this type of merchant 
vessel has been placed here. Merchant work has declined to such 
a point that it is now confined to the construction of vessels for 
lake, river, sound, and a few coastwise steamers. This work, on 
the whole, is not unprofitable, but there is not enough of it to meet 
the capacity of the several yards. 


Government work is not now attractive to the ship-builder. It 
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is hedged about with burdensome inspections, with rigorous ex- 
actions as to compliance with the very letter of the contract, with 
requirements as to speed and horse-power at a given weight of 
machinery, and a strict enforcement of overweight penalties, al- 
though the speed and horse-power be provided, and notwithstand- 
ing the builder’s insistence that to meet the government require- 
ments in these respects a greater weight of machinery than the 
specifications required was needed. It is further burdened with the 
right of the government to order changes and to call for extra 
work, during the performance of the contract, and to fix the 
cost of such changes and extra work by its own board. The con- 
ditions of which I speak have surrounded this class of work with 
such difficulties and uncertainties as to cause the ship-builder either 
to refrain from bidding upon it, or to induce him to add to his 
cost figures a percentage of profit, which will cause him to be an 
unsuccessful bidder; or, being urged by the necessity of main- 
taining his yard as a going concern and to prevent the happening 


_ of a greater loss, he will be compelled to enter into competition 


for work at a price that embraces a small amount of assumed profit, 
but makes no provision for the contingencies that may arise in the 
one, two, or three years required to complete the contract; that 
fails to take into account the difficulties and hardships of which 
I have spoken, and which in many cases causes him to inflict a 
serious loss upon his organization, and become a substantial govy- 
ernment benefactor. 

It will thus be seen that the condition of the American ship- 
building industry to-day does not offer many attractions to the 
investors of capital nor much return for the vast sums now invested. 
Some relief should be provided, but by whom, and in what form? 
The ship-builder might seek to effect a more compact and less ex- 
pensive organization at his yard, without destroying its efficiency. 
In this regard some of our ship-builders are open to criticism. 
Many yards are conducted upon a scale so extensive and costly 
as to consume the profit in a contract that a less expensive, but 
not less efficient, organization would have made certain. But 
the evils in this regard are of minor importance compared with 
the causes of which I have spoken, and are in many instances 
justified by the fact that once an efficient organization is built up 
its efficiency should not be diminished or endangered by abandon- 
ing departments or making changes when work becomes slack, 
with a view to temporarily cutting down expenses. 

Relief must come from some other source. The American ship- 
builder cannot hope to enlarge his field by entering into competition 
with foreign ship-yards for the construction of foreign merchant ves- 
sels. In this regard it is generally conceded that he is handicapped 
by a percentage of cost against him not only for labor, but for ma- 
terial also, that for the present places this work beyond his reach. 

Formerly merchant work in this country offered a fair return 
for the enterprise of our ship-builders, but its condition to-day is 
not only discouraging to the ship-builder, but distressing to many 
of our citizens. I sincerely hope that this branch of ship-building 
may be given an impetus that will lift it out of its present insig- 
nificant position and put it upon a plane in keeping with the great- 
ness of this country. 

If relief should come to his branch, a remunerative field of 
operation would be offered our ship-builders, and some of the diffi- 
culties now confronting them would be removed. But to give the 
American ship-builder a living chance, so long as he must depend 
upon government work, the policy of the government toward the 
ship-builder should be one rather of cooperation with his efforts 
to get a fair return for his labor than an effort to benefit at the 
expense of such ship-builder. When steps were taken for the en- 
largement of our navy the government pursued a course in its deal- 
ings with the ship-builders that tended to encourage men and 
capital to embark in the ship-building industry. Encouraged by 
the liberal policy of the government millions of dollars were ex- 
pended in providing plants with machinery and equipment, much of 
which could profitably be used only upon government work. Then 
came the change in the policy of the government, and all attempt 
upon its part to foster an industry which had provided it with one 
of the finest navies in the world was apparently abandoned. 

It is conceded now, I think, that the government cannot build 
ships as quickly or as cheaply as can our private yards. It may 
be truly said, therefore, that the naval requirements of the gov- 
ernment are toa certain extent dependent upon such private yards. 
This fact would seem to suggest that the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward the ship- builder should not be unfriendly. — It 
would seem to suggest that much consideration is due from the 
government to the ship-builder: and when we consider the vast 
outlay of private capital, expended largely in order that the pur- 
poses and aims of the government might be attained, it would seem 
that the ship-builder is seeking only fair play in asking for more 
liberality and less antagonism on the part of the government in its 
treatment of his interests. The American ship-builder’s condi- 
tion does not cry so much fer sympathy as for justice. As T have 
stated, we have one of the finest navies in the world, and it is a 
fact beyond dispute that many of the vessels in our navy do not 
represent a dollar of profit to the ship-builder, but, on the con- 
trary, the illiberality of the government in the matter of appro- 
priations and its exactions in other regards have resulted in its 
obtaining war-vessels at prices which have inflicted losses running 
into millions upon private yards. I have personal knowledge of 
three vessels recently delivered to the government which represent a 























WITHIN FOUR MILES OF PORT ARTHUR—JAPANESE SOLDIERS 
WATCHING AN ATTACK ON THE FORTRESS 


The photograph was taken at a point less than four miles above Port Arthur, and shows a group of General Nogi’s soldiers 

with field-glasses watching the progress of an attack. Just above the head of the man at the left may be seen trenches dug 

by the Japanese, To the extreme right on the hill-top is another group in which are included several war correspondents 
From stereograph made by James Ricalton at Port Arthur. Copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N, Y, 
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loss to the builders of fully $650,000. This loss was incurred partly 

by labor troubles, partly by enforcement of penalties on the part 
of the government, and partly because the appropriation was so 
low as to enforce ruinous bidding. 

The ship-builders relief must come from the government. Now 
in what form shall it come? Should the government return to 
its former premiums and privileges? In my opinion a better plan 
would be for the government to make its appropriations liberal 
enough to cover the required work, and then, under certain regu- 
lations, designate the yard or yards that should perform such 
work. We have many yards in this country equipped for the build- 
ing of battle-ships and cruisers which might be designated by the 
government as first-class yards. We have others, again, of smaller 
capacity and equipment which might be styled second-class yards. 
In the former the larger type of vessels might be built, while the 
smaller type could be built in the latter class. To these yards 
the government work might be assigned, in regular order, the work 
to be done under the supervision of the government officials, upon 
a cost and percentage basis, not in excess of the appropriation. The 
government would be receiving full value for its expenditure. The 
ship-builder would be encouraged to devote his best efforts to the 
undertaking, knowing that a fair profit awaited his performance 
of the contract, while the losses incident to the present enforced 
cut-throat system of competition would be eliminated. This is 
asking the government to adopt a course followed daily in business 
transactions, and recognized as being fair and equitable. It is 
not asking for a subsidy. It is not urging the government to con- 
tribute something for nothing, but it is a method by which the ship- 
builder may be justly and fairly treated. There is much activity in 
certain quarters in advocacy of a government subsidy in aid of our 
merchant marine. Many of our government officials favor such a 
plan. The Hon. Paul Morton, Secretary of the Navy, appeared 
recently before the Merchant Marine Commission at Washington 
in support of such assistance. In his address before that board 
he is reported as having said: : 

“Tt is not a question as to what Americans want to do in the 
building of a merchant marine. There is, to my mind, nothing 
academic about it. In order to build up a big American shipping 
interest you will be obliged to meet the competition of all nations. 
You will be forced in some way to recognize the mail contracts, 
the subsidies, and the premiums of Germany and of England and 
of other governments, and you will have to give the American 
owner of sea-going craft an equality in all respects, this to be 
arrived at by the actual measure of what your competition is.” 

If the government is willing to render substantial aid in the re- 
building of the merchant marine, why should it not adopt a policy 
at least of fairness toward one of the prominent factors in this 
industry? One of the aims of the supporters of the subsidy plan 
is to encourage the construction and ownership of American-built 
vessels for the transportation of American products. The ship- 
builder, therefore, is an important factor in this plan. The con- 
struction of vessels for merchant service would be undertaken by 
the ship-builder on far more advantageous terms to the owner, if, 
in bidding for this work, the builder could feel that it was not 
necessary to include in the cost thereof a part of the losses which 
he is now forced to assume on government work. If it is fair and 
right for the government to grant subsidies for the upbuilding of 
a merchant marine, should it not, to be consistent, show more con- 
sideration to one of the factors essential to such upbuilding? Sub- 
sidvy is not asked for; special benefits are not requested, but fair- 
ness and a “ square deal” are hoped for. I have the highest regard 
for the integrity and business ability of the honorable Secretary of 
the Navy. In his private transactions I am certain that he would 
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never enter into a contract to perform certain work for a fixed 
sum, and agree that many of the details of such work should be 
performed “ as directed ” by the other party as the work progressed ; 
that changes and alteraticns might be made and extra work in- 
sisted upon, and that the amount to be added or deducted from 
the contract price should be fixed by a board in whose composition 
he had no voice and whose finding would be conclusive upon him. 
And yet that is precisely what the Secretary of the Navy now in- 
sists that the ship-builder shall do. Indeed, he is nominally a 
party to greater hardships than this. Changes and extra work 
must be performed whea ordered. Payment is made upon the basis 
of the board’s finding when such board shall find it convenient to 
sit. Meanwhile the builder must wait for his money. I do not 
wish to be understood as criticising the naval officials who make 
up such board. I believe they act honestly and conscientiously, 
but being encumbered by many duties, and largely without prac- 
tical experience in ship-building matters, their decisions, as well 
as the delay in reaching them, in many instances inflict serious 
injury upon the builder. Such a method of establishing what the 
builder should be paid for his material and labor is not only un- 
businesslike, but is absolutely unfair. The same right is reserved 
to the government as to what constitutes a breach of contract, so 
that generally the condition of the ship-builder as to this class of 
work may be said to be one absolutely at the mercy of the gov- 
ernment. Why should not the appropriations of the government 
be liberal enough to insure compensation to the builder for what 
it is to receive? If the government feels that it must surround it- 
self with the protection which it now has in the construction of its 
vessels, why should it not establish the businesslike and equitable 
policy of having such vessels constructed upon a cost and percentage 
basis within reasonable appropriations. Finally, why should not 
the government display a more friendly attitude toward the ship- 
builder? I know of no reason why it should not do so that could 
not be urged with greater force against the present tendency to- 
ward government subsidy. If these or similar suggestions for the 
fair treatment of the ship-builder could be inaugurated, I am cer- 
tain that the ship-building industry in this country would be re- 
lieved of many of the hardships which it is now unfairly asked 
to assume. 

The plan that a company should construct and fully equip battle- 
ships: and other naval vessels, and offer them for sale in their 
completed form, involves, in the first place, an almost unlimited 
amount of capital, but that difficulty overcome, I see no reason 
why it should not be successfully undertaken. The advantages 
of this plan are manifold. The yards can be engaged at all times 
to their fullest capacity; the rigorous inspections which are now 
so burdensome would be avoided; duplication of design would result 
not only in familiarity with the work, but a cheapening of the 
cost to the lowest possible limit, while ability to deliver quickly 
at an opportune time, that which some country will always be in 
need of, would insure a substantial profit upon the labor and ma- 
terial employed under the best possible conditions. 

This plan, however, would be of benefit to the few only and not 
to the majority. Indeed, there are not many companies in this 
country that would be able to carry out such an undertaking. The 
reorganized United States Ship-building Company, with the aid 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, will have within its organization 
the ability to perform such a task, but as to its attitude with re- 
spect to such an undertaking I cannot now speak. 

But the relief to the majority of ship-builders will not be found 
in this direction; it must come from some other source. , It must 
come from the government, and I sincerely hope that such relief 
may not be long postponed. 


A Manager’s View of the Stage 


By Daniel 


HE best plays to produce, the best manner of their pro- 


duction, and the best players.” These problems nat- 

urally interest the American public because they concern 

a popular and important means of entertainment— 

but they are questions which fill the daily life of man- 
agers, because their solution is to a great extent a matter of ex- 
periment, as well as of individual ability. 

Many theories have been advanced for facilitating and improving 
theatrical affairs, ranging from national theatres or government in- 
stitutions to subsidized playhouses—public or private—operated 
mainly on philanthropic lines. Some of the suggestions might 
dispose of a few of the minor details of selection and production of 
plays, and at the same time enlarge the experimental horizon, but 
the object to be achieved and the means adopted would remain the 
same. There is but one way to produce successful plays, and that 
is to suit the taste of the American people. That is the philoso- 
pher’s stone. All the rest is subsidiary. 

There are no arbitrary fashions in plays that vitally affect the 
problem of the selection of the best plays to be offered to the 
public, beyond the general fashion of appealing to human interest 
and human emotion. National characteristics and the great cosmo- 
politan composition of the American audience are things to be 
reckoned with—the interest and approval of the greatest number, 
where varying tastes are as many as the units of the body politic. 
Primarily and principally the American manager and dramatist 
must appeal to the American audience, and, to argue negatively, 
here may be found the reason for the not infrequent failure of 
foreign plays, which, built for and suited to the temperament of a 
different people, are merely transplanted to masquerade before 
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an audience whose national characteristics and environments were 
not considered in their original making. Fashions in plays change, 
however, to the extent of meeting the critical judgment of a peo- 
ple who are becoming more and more a nation of theatre patrons. 
Whether this has been brought about by transportation facilities 
undreamed of fifty years ago, or whether our people are more in- 
clined to alternate amusements and business, the fact remains 
that it has necessitated improvements in plays and in their manner 
of presentation which have yj ractically amounted to a revolution in 
the course of thirty years. The theatre has had to keep pace with 
other changes in the life of a young and progressive nation, where so 
much is in the formative state, in taste and critical ability, as well 
as in customs, in language, and national attributes which tend 
toward improvement and refinement. The dreary sixteen-scene play 
of half a century ago would be out of place to-day. “ Quick action ” 
is necessary in our amusements, as well as in our business affairs. 

For these and many other reasons, a general formula for the se- 
lection of a successful play would be of doubtful value. What- 
ever the theme—whether American or otherwise—the play must 
conform to our American standards, the standards of race, and must 
contain‘ that element which controls or influences the destinies of 
all races and nations—the love element. Upon that theme the 
changes may be rung for all time. For the rest, Kipling’s recipe 
for the making of stories holds good in the making of plays: 
given conditions and characters to conform to what is probable 
and true the reader will fill in the logical details from the store- 
house of his own knowledge. In facilities for securing the neces- 
sary materials no writers are richer than our American authors. 
The American playwright may take his choice of character of 
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of fact, too limited in num- 





every sort and degree— 
East, West, North, and 
South, from every race un- 
der the sun. Even should 
he not achieve the acme of 
realism, which caused the 
good old lady to complain 
that the book only told her 
about things she could see 
every day of her life, the 
conditions of success are 
elastic. The American au- 
dience is a critical audience, 
but the American tempera- 
ment leans to the idealiza- 
tion of familiar things and 
familiar characters, and the 
day’s work of the West is 
the sensational romance of 
the East. 

{t is a remarkable fact 
that at the present time, 
when emoluments to dra- 
matie writers are so great 
—greater, vastly than 
ever before in the history 
of the stage—that we get 
so little good work. In past 
times, when the pecuniary 
reward was small, there 
was no lack of good dra- 
matic material. In the 
days of the old comedies, 
when Coleman wrote and 
before Robertson began 
what he called his “ Teacup 
and Saucer” drama, and 
down through the days of 
the early Boucicault plays, 
the prices paid were nom- 
inal. To-day managers are 
standing ready with big 
purses in their hands—and 
to-day desirable work is 
largely dilettante in charac- 
ter and preparation. 








ber to meet more than lit- 
erary interest. They do not 
reach the outlying popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, plays 
of this class, if they have 
dramatic quality, would 
succeed despite the fact 
that they are beautifully 
written—not because they 
are. If Shakespeare did 
not grip the emotion and 
touch the heart his purely 
literary work would not 
stand for dramatic interest. 
The audience must be made 
to feel. It requires no cul- 
tivated taste to appreciate 
Shakespeare’s plays; they 
are founded on the first 
primary emotions and con- 
structed on the fundamental 
laws of dramatic effect. 
With the good play—the 
play which contains all the 
elements of success — the 
management is incidental, 
whether it concerns the at- 
tention of the playwright, 
the theatrical manager, or 
the so-called actor-manager. 
The medium of presentation 
—whether by private or 
public means—is  unim- 
portant. The actor, if he 
happens to be an “ actor- 
manager,” should not be di- 
verted from his work by be- 
ing compelled to look 
through the curtain to de- 
termine how much money 
there is in the house, or to 
be in any way concerned 
with the business necessities 
attached to the presenta- 
tion. There is plenty of 








And, unfortunately, the 
plays of familiar human 


interest are not plentiful. 
If such plays were more 
numerous the problem of 
successful plays would be solved, and there would be more variety 
in their production. No theatrical schemes can remedy a defect 
which lies at the heart of the trouble. The result of managerial 
experience, often sad as well as convincing, is the criterion by which 
the relative value of dramatic work can be determined. But it 
may be accepted as a fact that the plays most promising of suc- 
cess are those that depict the human interest element of the life 
around us; the “heart plays,” briefly told, yet leaving nothing 
essential to be said. 

Again, a play may achieve success because it is presented with 
attractive accessories, or it may depend for its success entirely upon 
the development of character, sometimes one character, apart from 
the adventitious aids of scenery or spectacular effects. French plays 
will succeed because of an absorbing plot, of intrigue, of character, 
and of sentimental interest. But to assume that a play promises 
success in America because it has been eminently successful in 
France or in England or in Germany is to reckon without the host. 
Like the problem play, the play depending for acceptance upon 
perverted sex relations, they may appeal for a limited time to a 
limited audience—which, by the way, may be as intellectual and 
conscientious as could be wished—but it is an audience that does 
not repeat itself. So with the foreign manikin in masquerade, 
who does not speak our heart language or appeal to our heart 
interest; he is not promising of long life. The translation simply 
does not include the translation of American human interest, and 
so fails to “ make good.” With the nation, so with the play. The 
human interest and human nature displayed—if at all—are not 
part of the life of the spectator—of the “age that reflects itself.” 
The audience is left ccld and unsympathetic, or is merely intel- 
lectually critical. 3 

While the American audience prefers plays of sentimental in- 
terest, the English audience is more ready to accept plays of con- 
versational interest. The Frenchman wants intrigue, -and is will- 
ing to accept dramatic literature. The German is fond of stories 
of strong ethical import, without reference to what we want in this 
country—action, movement, and life. 

It is a fact that in offering a play to an American audience, which 
has a more cosmopolitan taste than any audience in the world, the 
manager who wants to succeed, not only artistically, but financially, 
must first consider his galleries, for if he can please the galleries 
and upper circles—which, after all, is the heart of the public— 
he is very likely to satisfy the expensive patron down-stairs. If 
his plays appeal to the select few—the “problem” plays from 
Norway, France, Denmark, Germany, where you will—he is ap- 
pealing to but a portion of the public and not to the approval of 
the mutable many. You have got to reach the large middle class 
of theatregoers. From this class the interest radiates to all classes. 
The same general argument is true of the purely literary plays, like 
those of Bernard Shaw or the poetic writers, They are, as a matter 
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work laid on the shoulders 
of the actor in_ looking 
after his own work and con- 
sidering the characters en- 
trusted to his care and his 
art. A case in point is found in the present Shakespearian pro- 
duction of Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern, who, placed in a posi- 
tion where they are relieved of the care and worry of business mat- 
ters, are enabled to earn more money than they could possibly earn 
by themselves, and of being thus enabled to devote their attention 
to the purely artistic concerns of their plays. 

So far as the manager is concerned, he must fail or succeed 
through his own choice—both of plays and players. If he attempts 
to produce a play that proves a failure, he has to abide by serious 
consequences—to stand an expense in time and money that runs 
into many thousands of dollars. That is why there is an extra 
amount of care taken in the selection of plays. Possibly American 
and other playwrights, in voicing their grievance of lack of suc- 
cess in securing the presentation of their plays, fail to take into 
consideration the great risks assumed by the manager and producer. 
As a rule, plays are given a presentation in some form or other 
ultimately, and then the secret of unsuccess comes out. 

It is too often the case that the unacted dramatist’ believes he 
is a failure not because he is not good, but because he has found 
no one to appreciate his work. Were theatrical conditions perfect 
beyond the possibility of cavil—were national theatres established 
for the purpose, among others, of insuring such recognition—were 
there no -possible circumstances or conditions to operate against 
the reward of merit and ability—even then the problem would not 
be solved. 

Many efforts have been made to bring forward plays containing 
some elements of success—plays from the raw, but they have 
seldom proved successful. I am speaking particularly of the occa- 
sional matinée, the special matinée. When a play is produced in 
this way, it is safe to assume that it has made the round of the 
managers, and that the author has finally assumed the production 
himself. There is not a manager to-day who would not willingly 
produce a play that had been selected by a jury of experts, whether 
from the Dramatist’s Club or some other source—to produce it 
as an experiment—basing the production on the judgment of dra- 
matic writers, press men, or authors—a jury which could appre- 
ciate the qualities and requirements of a successful play. Un- 
fortunately, such a procedure is impracticable. We are not so well 
situated as some of our foreign cousins. At the Comédie Francaise 
there is a committee that decides on the plays; they are read be- 
fore the committee, voted on, and selected in that manner. That, 
however, is a subsidized theatre. Possibly in imitation of this 
method, or for the satisfaction of the doubt, in England a year 
ago a manager came forward and offered to produce any play se- 
lected by similar means. The jury was formed and all the condi- 
tions fulfilled to the satisfaction—as nearly as possible—of every- 
body, and what was the result of the experiment? Out of nine 
hundred manuscripts submitted and considered solely on merit and 

(Continued on page 1999.) 









































A View of the American Falls, showing the Rainbow 





The Carnival of Ice at Niagara 


HAD seen the Falls in spring, summer, and fall, but I had 
never contemplated tiem when their roar was hushed to a 
murmur and their torrents almost blocked by the congela- 
tion of winter. The result was that the early evening found 
me getting down from the train on the Ontario side of that 
tremendous gash in the face of the earth they call the Gorge. 

A north wind was driving the white vapors and the squally 
snow-clouds south. A moon not yet full had free sway to flood 
the region with a light that was stronger in effect because it fell 
on a blanket of snow rent and pierced in a thousand places by 
crags on which the drifts could not hold their own against the 
wind. Prisms of ice deep down in the canyon, frozen points on 
the fringing shores above and below, on the islands, and on the 
jam of hummocks caught the moontide and dispersed it in scin- 
tillating showers. 

Some one was kindling a huge bonfire at one end of the ice-bridge. 
[ could see black bodies moving in a stream up and down each 
bank and out across the jam. They were people of the region 
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and strangers from all over the two countries, come to see the 
stupendous sight. In a few minutes [ had joined the procession 
and was winding down the steep path that descends directly in 
front of the Horseshoe Falls. Great pieces of ice-floes were com- 
ing over one after the other, and the larger of them seemed to be 
adding more and more to the strength of the bridge by catching 
against the jam. The smaller went under or were pulverized. <A 
certain rumbling and tremor of the jam told of the terrible con- 
flict between matter and gravity-impelled water, going on under- 
neath. 

The crowds were steadily increasing. Mittened, muffled, booted, 
and stout-sticked natives were going about offering their services 
*s guides. <A big, red-faced, kindly chap, who said he was a resi- 
dent of the American city, had been explaining some things to me 
and relating stories of other ice-bridges. 

“There is a clever game being worked a little farther along,” 
he said, as we stood watching the spectacle. “Step up on this 
knoll. Now do you see those shanties on the ice over there by the 

















Half-way over to Goat Island 
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THE CARNIVAL OF ICE AT_NIAGARA—TOBOGGANING AT THE FOOT OF THE 
AMERICAN FALLS 


There is hardly a winter in which the formations of ice do not make an ideal tobogganing course at some point, affording rare pleasure for enthusiastic snow sportsmen with bob-sleds, 
: racers, skis, and toboggans 









bonfires about half-way to 
shore? There is where you can 
buy a drink of fifteen - cent 
whiskey for five cents. Those 
shanties are on the exact 
boundary - line’ between the 
United States and Canada, and 
the liquor dealer has neither 
rent, United States duty nor 
license, nor Canadian license to 
pay. The officers of neither 
country disturb these fellows, 
because they would first be 
compelled to prove. jurisdiction, 
and by the time the courts got 
around to it,it would be spring, 
and the ice, shanty, and all 
would be gone.” 

The very formation of 
bridges will afford a painstak- 
ing scientist matter for years 
of study. The mere freezing 
power of the coldest winter is 
not able to check in the least 
the mighty flood that rushes 
over the Falls. Nor has the 
agency which serves as a par- 
tial check been able at any time 
to more than reduce for a time 
the volume going over Horse- 
shoe Falls, even though at the 
same time the American Falls 
ran but little more water than 
a creek. When winter right- 
fully settles down on Lake Erie 
the water freezes to amazing 
depths in quiet bays, and when 
there comes one of the _ pro- 
verbial January thaws _ the 
warmth, the increased height of 
the water, and the changes of 
wind serve to break these 
fields up into clumpets which, 
when the wind gets around 
into the southwest, are driven 


stood on the top of the Weather-bureau Observatory, on the roof 
of a high building in Buffalo, on a clear day, and as far as I could 
see up the lake with powerful marine glasses it was green, white, 


and blue with packed floes. 


When the ice comes down slowly enough not to jam the head of 
the river it is whirled down stream past Fort Erie, the Tona- 
cataract. 
clumpets make no impression, but soon the fragments begin to 


wandas, and hurled over the 
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Steps leading down from Goat Island to the Edge of the Cana- 
dian Falls 


to the foot of the lake. I have 


cluster at the point where the 
tail-race of the great power 
canal lets into the lower stream. 
An arm of frozen clumpets will 
reach out, and sometimes in a 
night a field will be formed. 
Clumpets will strike the rocks 
and obstructions on either side 
of Goat Island, and perhaps 
cling long enough to catch oth- 
ers and be frozen to them till 
the whole mass presents such 
an obstacle to the water that 
it will be wrenched away, car- 
ried over, and, after circling 
about, come to rest on the edge 
of the forming field. A dozen 
great masses contributed, and 
the free passage for floating 
ice is closed. All the ice not 
carried under thereafter is 
caught. 

Then, should the wind be- 
gin driving ice in rapidly at 
the head of the river, a few 
hours will see a gigantic pile 
mounting first before the 
American, then before’ the 
Horseshoe Falls. Often as the 
masses strike they shatter 
with a report like great guns. 

I have seen a fragment of 
ice, presumably as large as a 
man’s body, hurled one hundred 
feet in air by the collision of 
two huge clumpets. When 
once the ice cannot get away, 
and the wind holds steady 
from the west or southwest, a 
great bridge is assured. 

The bridge of 1904 was the 
greatest in history. Some 
portions of other bridges have 
been more remarkable, but in 


no year has there been such a complete structure as the one of 
that winter. The scope of the jam can be imagined when it is said 
that on the 15th of February fifteen feet of ice had formed on the 
very guard-rail of Prospect Point, placed there for the protection 


of tourists viewing the Falls, and this rapidly increased in a few 


The first ten thousand 27th day of May. 


days to a height of twenty-six feet, forming a great mass of snow 
and ice from which Prospect Point was not delivered until the 


Owing to the terrible current the river never freezes below the 




















A View of both Falis from 


the American shore, showing Ice-hummocks below the Cataracts. 
Ice-jam 
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At the Right is the end of the 
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A Scene in Prospect Parl:. Over the Snow-covered Trees has formed a thin Laycr-of Ice from the frozen Mist 

















Looking from Goat Island toward the Steel-arch Bridge. On the Right is the Observation Tower 


THE CARNIVAL QF ICE AT NIAGARA—SCENES IN PROSPECT 
PARK AND ON GOAT ISLAND 
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ice-jam or bridge, but such is the temperature of the water that 
ice forms on the rocks to a depth of five, to ten feet below the sur- 
face, and the water congeals instantly when it comes to rest at 
the head of Lake Ontario in severe seasons, often causing some odd 
formations. Some years ago, when the winter was very cold, the 
wind was busy elsewhere long enough to allow old Lake Ontario to 
freeze, and the ice coming down from the Falls under the ice bridge 
was caught at the head of the lake and the jam backed up till above 
the Suspension Bridge at Lewiston, being in some places twenty 
feet in height and at others crowding out entirely over the bank. 

Infrequently, a beautiful phenomena is to be seen. It is shown 
in one of the photographs herewith reproduced. The air was just 
right to produce mist, the water was coming over in the quantity 
to make it, and the wind was sweeping it in just such fashion that 
the morning sun fell full on the bank of vapor, creating a rainbow 
of dazzling beauty. It in turn is reflected in the snow crusts. 

There is hardly a winter in which the same hand that puts the 
hush of the ice en the great waterfall does not in some part of the 
bridge erect an ideal tobogganing course. Sometimes there are two 
or three slides, and from far and near enthusiastic and daring snow 
sportsmen come with bob-sleds, racers, skis, toboggans, ete., for 
weeks of rare pleasure. 

For several years past there has been an annual thaw which 
caused a partial disintegration of the bridge, followed by a rebuild- 
ing of it, and these efforts on the part of nature have achieved some 
phenomenal effects. Great domes of ice covered with snow, having 
had the keys of their arches weakened, will collapse and leave 
abysses with the dark water of the stream boiling at the bottom. 

It is not unusual for huge hummocks to be split off at the ldaver 


Holidays at 
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end, leaving exposed strate of different periods of formation, quit« 
different in color and convolutions. Again, hidden, submerged forces 
combine to steadily raise a portion of the jam from a comparative 
level to a considerable altitude, a process which may go on for two 
or three days, rapid enough to be visible to a careful watcher an 
felt by any one daring enough to stand in such a spot during th 
transformation. 

There have been very few accidents during the ice seasons, strang: 
to say, for it is then that bold spirits from both Europe and Amer- 
ica attempt feats that are marvellous beyond relation. The first 
man to cross the hummocks and clumpets when the jam is form- 
ing usually gets very wet, but sees his name many times in print. 
There is quite a difference, too, in crossing the ice-jam or bridge 
and in making one’s way out on the piled-up masses directly below 
the cataract. 

Some day there will be a very different set of formations to he 
seen. No one living now may behold them, perhaps. The giant 
boulders below the American Falls are protecting the soft shale 
of the cliff, so that each year the Canadian Falls wears away more 
than the American. Two hundred years ago the form of the Cana- 
dian Falls was so like a horseshoe that the name was given them. 
Now the shape is more like a V, and each year seems to increase 
the depth of the water, which is known to be more than eighteen 
feet, as that is what the waterlogged schooner Detroit, one of Com- 
modore Perry’s prizes, drew when, as an experiment, she was sent 
over in 1829. The contemplated damming of the Niagara River 
at Buffalo, to raise the level of the water in Lake Erie, would 
heve the effect of catching the ice at the dam, which would make a 
serious difference in the winter beauty of the Falls. 


the Theatre 


By James L. Ford 


HE ideal theatre audience, according to my way of think- 

ing, would be one composed entirely of children, for 

they alone go to the theatre in the proper spirit. Their 

emotions are simple and easily stirred, their percep- 

tions at once quick and true, and they go to the play- 
house to be entertained, not to criticise. Best of all, the stage 
still holds for them that magic illusion that we who are worldly- 
wise can never know any more, and the region behind the foot- 
lights is to them a fairyland of enchantment, upon which: they 
gaze with wondering, longing eyes. 

It was while watching a representation of “Humpty Dumpty” 
at the New Amsterdam Theatre the other day and noting the ex- 
traordinary quickness and unanimity with which the andience, 
which was composed in great part of little children, responded 
to the efforts of the performers, that I went back in memory to 
that happy period of my theatrical innocence when the stage 
had lost none of its illusion for me and the corroding iron of 
knowledge about the back-drop and the intellectual drama had 
not yet entered into my soul. We were eager theatregoers in 
those days, and none the less so because we visited a playhouse 
only about three or four times during the season. It was partly on 
that account, perhaps, that plays and players made a far deeper im- 
pression on us then than they do now, and that the actresses who 
won our infant affections were loved with a mad intensity that 
was far greater and deeper than that common adult love which 
finds expression in mere gifts of flowers and jewelry, or that intel- 
lectual approval that is born of a knowledge of Ibsen. 

We knew nothing then about the theory that it takes a gentle- 
man to play a gentleman, but if we had absorbed that tremendous 
idea it would have been impossible to convinge us that even such 
aristocratic actors as my Lords Rosslyn and Yarmouth were to 
be compared in any way with our adored Tony Pastor, elegant and 
debonair in evening dress and crush hat when singing his ditties 
and magnificently imposing when seen on Broadway in a splendid 
sealskin coat worn with the fur out. We used to be ashamed of 
our own simply clothed relations after seeing Tony Pastor and Gus 
Williams walk up the street—the same Gus Williams who con- 
vulsed us with his joke about “all the indelicacies of the season.” 

Another fun-maker ef those simple times was John E. Owens, 
whose “ Solon Shingle” was the forerunner of the less theatric 
“ Joshua Whitcomb” and the still mere effective Down-Easter 
shown us by Mr. Herne in “Shore Acres.” “Solon Shingle” was 
a broadly comic Yankee—a contemporary of the “ Widow Bedott ” 
and “* Mrs. Partington ” of literature—who came to town to sell his 
barrel of apple-sass and eventually found himself in the police 
court and the central figure in a scene of uproarious comic- 
ality. 

Somehow I am glad that there was no superior person around 
then to destroy our innocent enjoyment of this most artificial and 
stagyv of stage farmers by telling us that he was not natural, and 
preferred to cater to the noisy element in the gallery rather than 
to give an exhibition of ‘“ repressed emotion.” Theatrical and 
artificial this ‘“ Solon Shingle” may have been, but let it be re- 
membered of him that at least he did not violate the most sacred 
rural traditions by giving five-dollar bills to tramps as “ Joshua 
Whitcomb” did, or by refusing a pension after the manner of 
the “Shore Acres ” farmer. 

I think the first theatre I ever attended was the “ lecture-room ” 
of Barnum’s old Ann Street Museum, and the performer whom 
I best remember was the “ Lightning Calculator,” who added up 
five long columns of figures with a celerity and accuracy that 
seemed nothing short of miraculous to little chaps like myself who 
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were just struggling through vulgar fractions. This wonderful 
mathematician is still alive, and well known to the patrons of a 
certain Boston dime museum as “ Professor Hutchinson,” the 
eloquent and scholarly lecturer of the establishment, whose eulogies 
of the tattooed lady, the albino king, and the greatest living fat 
lady command the reverent attention of hushed and enraptured 
audiences. Then I saw the Ravel troupe, in which were the vet- 
eran Gabriel Ravel—he danced like a cork at fourscore; the fa- 
mous Martinetti, whose son Ignacio is still with us; and the 
wonderful Zanfretta, the father of that exquisitely graceful and nat- 
ural-born dancer, Aimé Angeles, of Weber and Fields renown. Some- 
what later I was taken to “The Black Crook” by a male rela- 
tive who, not knowing what sort of an entertainment it was, had 
secured seats in the front row three weeks in advance—and it was 
not until I was several years older that I was told what sort of 
an entertainment had filled me with such delight and wonderment. 
Next, chronologically, I mean, in my memory, comes my first 
visit to a minstrel show, on which occasion I heard Joe Emmet 
sing “ Kaiser, don’t you want to buy a dog?” and was convulsed 
with laughter by a series of jokes about a starving and _ ship- 
wrecked mariner who was eating “ chickens out of the hatchway,” 
“beef from the bulwarks,” and who finally secured an egg to the 
amazement of the interlocutor, whose next question developed the 
fact that “the ship lay to and I got one.” It is interesting to 
note, in this connection, that this breezy bit of persiflage which 
I heard the first time I ever went to the minstrels [ likewise heard 
on the occasion of my last visit to that now obsolete form of en- 
tertainment. I was still very young when I was taken to see 
“Humpty Dumpty,” in which that matchless clown, G. L. Fox, 
was the star. 

We boys all agreed that “Humpty Dumpty” was the finest 
spectacle ever seen on any stage, and Fox, with his white face and 
ridiculous clown suit, the very funniest person that the mind could 
conceive of. Vivid memories of Fox came back to me the other 
day at “Humpty Dumpty,” and certainly there is no one on the 
stage to-day who can equal him. But if we boys of long ago had 
been taken to see such a wonderful spectacle as that which was 
unfolded before me on the New Amsterdam stage, I am quite sure 
that our minds would have been seriously affected by the glitter 
and the glare of lights, costumes, and stage properties, and by the 
marvellous series of tableaux that follow one another with a rapid- 
ity calculated to bewilder any infantile mind. 

“Humpty Dumpty” is a mirthful rather than a broadly comic 
entertainment, but a great deal of genuine fun is furnished by 
Frank Moulan in the character of a cook, who rules not only the 
kitchen, but the whole of the king’s palace as well. It is not 
as funny as “The Wizard of Oz,” but as a stage production rich 
in tasteful color, rhymie dancing, ever-changing scenes, and ex- 
traordinary mechanical properties it is one of the very finest 
things ever prepared for a juvenile audience. I think myself that 
there is a little too much in this version of “ Humpty Dumpty,” 
and I am quite sure that the child who sits through the perform- 
ance—certainly it would be impossible to drag one out before the 
curtain fell—will go home with its little head in a whirl of de- 
lirious excitement over the astounding sequence of events that have 
enchained its attention within the brief space of three hours. No 
sooner has the-eye become accustomed to a gracefully moving group 
of beautifully dressed girls than these disappear from the scene, 
to be replaced by others totally different in appearance, and these 
again by others until the scene itself vanishes, even before the 
audience has had time to study out its every detail, and another 
appears as if by magic in its place, 
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Books and Bookmen 


By James MacArthur 


E have too few writers in this country like Mr. E. S. 
Martin. It is the penalty of journalism that it in- 
duces a spirit of restlessness and hurry and a wild 
scurry to “ get there on time.” Few journalists to-day 

seem to graduate into the quieter by-paths of literature. 
When he does linger in a pleasant backwater to dilate on occa- 
sional themes of living interest, there is too often in evidence an 
impatience and eagerness to get out of it again into the main 
stream. His manner of writing is alert, rapid, noisy, and his per- 
ceptions of life shallow and of little value. It is all a vain show; 
a flash in the pan; a moment’s 
glitter and gloss. His most bril- 
liant efforts have the insolence and 


necessary to put this third book in a unique juvenile nature series 
into their hands. The other book is by a new writer, who won his 
spurs in the Middle West, and who is quietly making a deep im- 
pression in the East since his arrival in New York about a year 
ago. Mr. Bert Leston Taylor was associated with the Chicago 
Tribune for some years, and came East to take a position on the 
staff of Puck. He is a writer of refined taste and quiet power. 
He has a fund of delicious humor, which is his most delightful 
gift. In The Well in the Wood, written about a little girl who 
gets called “ Just Buddy” because that is the answer she makes 
to the Yellow Dog and the Laziest 
Beaver and the Rabbit when they 
ask for her name, Mr. Taylor has 





impudence of a prattling. brook or 
the mad rush of a turbulent tor- 
rent. It is when we enter upon 
the pages of such writing as Mr. 
Martin has given us in his latest 
book, The Luxury of Children and 
some other Luxuries, that we real- 
ize the truth of Matthew Arnold’s 
complaint as applied to the mind 
of the age—*“ No leisure to grow 
wise, no shelter to grow ripe.” No 
more striking contrast to the pre- 
vailing tone of literary journalism 
which I have just deplored could 
be cited than in these charming ex- 
cursions of thought and fancy of 
Mr. Martin’s into a field that is 
always at our doors. Here there 
is a world of leisure and spacious- 
ness; an element of play, an ab- 
sence of haste that invite the mind 
to pause for a while and rest in 
calm enjoyment of real delights. 
His thought lies in deep pools, 
sunny, serene, exhilarating as a 
summer’s day in June. The flavor of 
earth and its sensuous beauty per- 
vade the luminous depths of its sleep- 
ing waters, and on its bosom is re- 
flected the light and glow of heaven. 
Nowhere have Mr. Martin’s ad- 
mirable gifts of fancy and humor 
shown to such advantage or adorned 
a theme with such an exquisite tact 
and taste and affectionate regard 
as in these delectable chapters ap- 
pertaining to children, their ways, 








given a fine example of his fun-mak- 
ing qualities, combined with the 
story-telling instinct. It is one of 
the best stories I have read in the 
manner of Alice in Wonderland ; Mr. 
Taylor is perforce a follower of 
Lewis Carroll, but The Well in the 
Wood is not to be classed as an 
imitation. If other little girls of 
from six to ten years of age enjoy 
it as much as I happen to know one 
of seven did, then the author may 
feel pleased at his success. The 
drawings by Miss F. Y. Cory illus- 
trating Buddy’s adventures in the 
wood in search of the well are em- 
bued with the fun of the text; it is 
evident that the artist enjoyed the 
process of putting the author’s 
merry fantasy into her pictures. 


Now that the music season has be- 
gun the interest in musical matters 
will be quickened in what our critics 
are saying about them. Mr. Law- 
rence Gilman, who has been the 
musical critic of the WEEKLY since 
1901, is, I suppose, one of the young- 
est men in the field, and yet he 
comes to it with an equipment of 
knowledge and sympathy and a 
faculty of musical interpretation 
which are unusual for his years. 
One has only to read his volume on 
Phases of Modern Music, recently 
published, to recognize the freshness 
of feeling, the fineness and forceful- 








their humors, their vagaries, their 
relations to others, and the obli- 
gations of others toward them. 
And Mr. Martin has been most for- 
tunate in his illustrator. The full- 
page pictures and marginal decora- 
tions by Miss Sarah S. Stillwell are a delight to the eye. The 
love of little children and that rare gift of ready understanding 
and sympathy which have quickened the writer’s insight, have 
also spurred the artist to an exhibition of childhood, in the 
nursery, at play, during school hours, that appeals to one’s humor- 
ous affection. One feels, too, in this happily combined achieve- 
ment of author and artist, the ravishing sense of wonder and gay 
irresponsibility with which the child looks out upon the world, 
and which Mr. Martin lays upon the parents as a plea for greater 
responsibility and solicitude for the young, on their part. The 
Luxury of Children is one of the most beautiful books of the 
year, and a most seasonable gift-book. 


A very attractive picture song-book for little boys—and little 
girls, too, for that matter—is When Little Boys Sing, for which 
John and Rue Carpenter are responsible. The songs are very 
simple, and both words and musie are conceived with childlike 
naiveté and charm. The antics and capers of the little boys are 
caught in a vein of humor that is pleasing and novel. A book 
for little children that is sure of a welcome is Little Precious, a 
successor to the series of stories with colored pictures for which 
Miss Gertrude Smith has become deservedly popular. For older 
boys and girls who 
have begun to use 
their minds, as well 
as their hands and 
eyes, there are two 
books which are es- 
pecially noteworthy. 
One of these is Mr. 
Robert W. Cham- 
bers’s Riverland. Mr. 
Chambers’s previous 
books, Outdoorland 
and Orchardland, 
have made him so 
widely known to 


young readers than 
no commendation is 





E. 8S. Martin 
Author of “The Luxury of Children” of an 





From “ The Luxury of Children” 
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ness of imaginative quality, the 
graphie skill and exeeution in pres- 
entation, and the exhilarating sense 
originating and individual 

power which distinguish the critical 

work of this young adventurer. He 
adventures, too, with high spirits, with fearless yet reverent au- 
dacity, upon subjects that command the widest yet the profoundest 
study and handling. But Mr. Gilman is more than a critie and 
a lover of music; he has a sense of music for language as well, 
and his well-turned phrases and apt characterization of composi- 
tions and composers win for him a hearing with the general music- 
lover, as well as the student. Among the themes treated by Mr. 
Gilman are Richard Strauss, Edward MacDowell, Grieg, Wagner, 
Verdi, “ Parsifal” and its significance, Edward Elgar, and there 
is a stimulating chapter on “ Women and Modern Music.” Mr. 
Gilman dedicates his book to the veteran music critic, Mr. Philip 
Hale. 


An English wag makes grim mirth out of the statement that 
when The Masquerader was running serially, one reader begged for 
advance proofs, pleading that he had heart disease and fearing 
he might die before the story ended. ‘I should like to point out 
to Mrs. Thurston the responsibility that attaches to the writing 
of a novel so dangerously exciting. What would her feelings have 
been had the gentleman with heart disease died between the in- 
stalments! Could she ever have forgiven herself for allowing a 
human being to be hurled into eternity with no better preparation 
than a feverish de- 
sire to know what 
happened to Chil- 
cote? Imagine, too, 
the horror of his 
friends, powerless to 
appease the agoniz- 
ing curiosity of the 
dying man. And, 
by the way, his 
interest was not, as 
described, ‘ breath- 
less.’ It was the fear 
of breathlessness 
that made him beg 
so eagerly for the 
advance proofs.” 








The “Blue-Jay” and “General Rooster” in “ Wood- 


land” at the New York Theatre 


“ Woodland,” described as a “musical fantasy of the forest,’ 


by Pixley and Luders, is to be transferred from the New York 
to the Herald Square Theatre on December 26. The scenes 
of the piece are laid in a forest. All the characters represent 


birds, and their love affairs form the basis of the story of the 


play 
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“The Second Fiddle” is a farce comedy by Gordon Blake, 
founded on @ book by the same author published some years 
ago. Mr. Mann takes the part of “ Leopold Baron von Wal- 


Lew Fields and Marie Cahill in “It Happened in 
Nordland” at Lew Fields’s Theatre 

The new Lew Fields Theatre was opened on December 5 with 
the musical comedy “It Happened in Nordland,’ by Glen 
MacDonough and Victor Herbert. The story concerns an 
American girl who goes to the mythical kingdom of Nordland 
as “ ambassadress,” and by a series of mancuvres finally comes 
into possession of the throne 


Louis Mann in a Scene from “The Second Fiddle” at the Criterion 


den,” a penniless nobleman, who resigns his position as second 
fiddle in a Vienna orchestra and goes to Paris, where his sweet- 
heart and his opera are both stolen 


MUSICAL AND FARCE COMEDY IN NEW YORK 


1996 























GEORGIA WELLES AS “PAULA” IN “THE SECOND FIDDLE” 


Miss Welles plays the part of “ Paula,” the foster sister and sweetheart of “ Leopold Baron von Walden” (Mr. Mann). Miss 
: Welles was formerly a member of the Castle Square Opera Company 
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MODERATION OR TOTAL ABSTINENCE? 
Mr. VERNON, Iowa, December 1, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—For many years I have been a constant reader and ad- 
mirer of your excellent paper, but I have sometimes wondered if 
the position that you have taken as advocate for the moderate use 
of alcoholic beverages is tenable. ‘The effects of alcohol upon the 
human body, both in moderation and in excess, have in recent 
years been carefully investigated by competent men of various 
countries, and their contributions to our knowledge of the subject 
have shed much light upon the problem. The writer recalls that 
about twenty years ago the New York Legislature passed an act that 
required the effects of alcohol and other narcotics upon the human 
organism to be taught in the schools. Other States followed New 
York’s example, and the consequence was that the authors and 
publishers of text-books in their haste to comply with the require- 
ment often sacrificed accuracy and fell into many exaggerations. 
A reaction from such teaching was inevitable. But in the past 
few years, the subject has been approached and investigated in a 
more judicial spirit. The conclusions reached can generally be ac- 
cepted as reliable. 

Among the more recent works on physiological chemistry, that of 
G. Bunge, a professor in the University of Bale, Switzerland, is 
widely used and recognized as a standard. In his section on alco- 
hol, he does not simply give his own views and the results of his 
own investigations, but he includes the work that has been done on 
the subject in England, the United States, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and other countries. The conclusions arrived at by 
all these investigations are almost diametrically opposite to the 
ideas you have advanced in defence of moderate dyinking. It is 
shown that what seems to be the stimulating action on mind and 
body that the moderate drinker experiences is due to the paralysis 
of the nerve centres. Also to this paralysis are due the dimunition 
of the sense of fatigue, the temporary relief from trouble, and the 
feeling of warmth. Alcohol does not improve digestion but re- 
tards it. All the evidence tends to show the uselessness and the 
harmfulness of the beverage even in moderation. Another au- 
thority, A. Baer, by collecting a large mass of evidence, shows 
that soldiers are able to do better service in every climate when 
entirely deprived of the use of alcohol. It is admitted that alco- 
holic drinks diminish the metabolic processes,—the breaking down 
of the tissues; but this breaking down is natural and desirable, 
as it is the source of all our energy. 

It can hardly be proved that moderate drinkers continue to use 
intoxicants in moderation. Unlike the ordinary foods and drinks, 
alcohol creates a progressive appetite for itself, and the tendency 
is to use such liquors in excess. Moderate drinking, therefore, is ex- 


ceedingly dangerous, and with such risk the very doubtful ad- ‘ 


vantages which you claim for it are not commensurate. Bunge 
states as a hard fact “that from seventy to eighty per cent. of 
crime and from ten to forty per cent. of the suicides in civilized 
countries are due to alcohol.” A benefactor of the race and a 
powerful factor in the education of civilized communities, as every 
great paper is, should you not now advocate a policy of total ab- 
stinence as strongly as you have advocated that of moderation? 
I am, sir, 
NicnHoLas KNIGHT. 





AS TO “CANDLESTICKS ” 


MARQUETTE, MicH., December 9, 1904, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In an article in a recent issue of your paper containing 
an estimate of the late Cardinal Newman, an illusion he made to 
* candlesticks ” in his controversy with Whately is made the oceca- 
sion of some wondering comment that a man esteemed so great 
could consider so small a thing important. 

The author has overlooked the fact that the real reference New- 
man made was to the suppression of several Irish bishoprics. The 
use of “candlestick” in this sense is familiar to readers of the 
Revelation of St. John. ‘“ The seven golden candlesticks ” were the 
seven churches of Asia. 

I believe I am correct in saying that Newman's secession to Rome 
had nothing te do with minor ritual matters. His mental dis- 
turbances grew out of much more serious questions, and all of his 
previous associates, numbering many great men, from whom he 
afterwards came to differ, bear witness to the essential largeness 
of his mind. I am, sir, G. Morr WILLIAMs, 

Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Marquette. 





HARVARD AND TECHNOLOGY 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
30STON, December 6, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your editorial of December 3 and various other public 
comments on the proposed combination of the Institute of Tech- 
nology and Harvard University appear to be based on an imper- 
fect appreciation of the facts and considerations involved. The 
matter is much too complicated to admit of such conclusions until 
the actual plan is presented. 

The building up by Harvard of a strong rival to the Institute 
is spoken of as a “ needless duplication of institutions in the same 
field.” If the supply of technological education were likely to out- 
run the demand, this view might be correct, but, so far from that 
being the case, the Institute of Technology, like other schools of its 
type, has been long overcrowded, and the quality of its work has 
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tended to decline in consequence of increasing numbers, quite apart 
from the financial difficulty of- providing the necessary space. 
Technological education is largely a matter of close personal re- 
lations between teachers and students. This fact makes it increas- 
ingly difficult to guard against impairment of quality as numbers 
increase, and at the same time invalidates the apparent argu- 
ment of economy in combination, since the cost, not only of build- 
ings, but of teachers and equipment, must be increased approxi- 
mately in proportion to the number of students. Moreover, a great 
educational institution is not a mere mechanical “ plant” to be 
indefinitely expanded or combined with other plants, similar or dis- 
similar. It is a living organism, with its own individuality, tra- 
ditions, ideals, and normal direction of development. It is this 
which makes it so perilous to attempt any organic combination 
of the two institutions, ‘with the consequent sacrifice of inde- 
pendence to one or both, and it is natural that the faculty and 
the alumni should have the keenest appreciation of this funda- 
mental aspect of the matter. They realize that, while the devel- 
opment of a great educational undertaking may be retarded by 
lack of funds, an absolutely essential condition for such develop- 
ment is organic independence. I am, sir, 
A GRADUATE OF TECHNOLOGY. 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONSTITUTION 


BALTIMORE, December 14, 1904, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: - 

Sir,—For about thirty years [I have been a subscriber to your 
paper with, I believe, no break in my subscription. Possibly, there- 
fore, you may think my communication may receive, at least, con- 
sideration before consignment to the editorial waste-basket. 

From time to time references have appeared in your columns from 
which it appears that you object to the*act of Mr. Roosevelt in 
1902 in arranging the arbitration commission which eventually 
stopped the coal strike. I believed that you considered his action 
“unconstitutional,” not questioning its practical benefits in set- 
tling the trouble, at that time so alarming. 

I think it would interest your readers if you would explain 
your ground for alleging the “ unconstitutionality ” of the said 
action of the President, or show why the Constitution comes into 
the case at all. If I mistake not, Mr. Roosevelt did not organize 
the commission by virtue of any authority he had as President, 
but merely did what was his privilege to do as a citizen of the 
United States, as you or I might have done. If done by a private 
individual the arbitration would probably have failed, but the 
prestige of the President made it succeed, ard millions of our peo- 
ple were saved further loss and suffering, but he claimed no “ au- 
thority ” for acting as he did, nor any power to enforce the findings 
of the commission. There is, I suppose, no claim that the result 
was not good, but where does the Constitution come in or the as- 
sumption of authority by Mr. Roosevelt by virtue of his official 
position ? I am, sir, WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM. 


[See this week’s Comment.—EpIror. | 


HOW SHALL WE EDUCATE CHILDREN? 


Paris, TEXAS, December 10, 1904, 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,.—A recent occurrence coming under my observation furnishes 
food for thought, and raises the question of the advisability of 
higher education for our boys. 

A man in the prime of early manhood having graduated from the 
universities of Tennessee and of Texas, an original thinker, a most 
forceful writer, whose literary taste is cultured in the extreme, and 
a man who has made a comfortable living by the practice of his 
chosen profession—that of the law—has calmly, deliberatery, with 
malice aforethought, thrown up all these attainments and retired 
to a rural community-—* Pecan Gap ”—and engaged in a general 
mereantile business, such as is run in a country store, the stock 
comprising bacon, coffins, cologne, millinery, ploughs, wagons, cas- 
tor-oil, navy-beans, ete. 

This move, to me, is a great waste of fine mentality. 

The apology offered is about like this: “ There are fifty lawyers 
in Paris, work for about ten; the country offers a fine field for en- 
ergetic men.” 

The question IT would ask of your readers is this: Are we 
parents called upon to make sacrifices to give our boys higher 
education, when it is proven, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
the professions are crowded and little money made in them. Let 
me have light upon this subject. I am a widow, with a family 
that came on before race suicide came into vogue, and with 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, IT can say of my children, 
“These are my jewels,” how shall they be educated? 

I am, sir, Evenita T. KIRKPATRICK. 





DIDN’T TELL IT 
Boston, December 6, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: : 

Sm,—I find the anecdote called “ Faithful,” published recently 
in Harper’s WeEKty. and credited to me, is getting pretty well 
circulated through the country, and I wish to deny ever having 
repeated any such story. ; : 

I therefore wish you would do me the kindness to deny, in the 
columns of your paper, any responsibility for the story. 

I am, sir, JoHN F. FITZGERALD. 

























































































































A Manager’s View of the Stage 
(Continued from page 1989.) 


“ without fear or favor,” the jury decided on 
one play. The play was produced with a 
special cast that met the approval of every 
one concerned, and was an instant failure 
when placed before the jury of the public— 
the first and last court of appeals. So it is 
apparent (and not from this experiment 
alone) that even this method of determining 
excellence and deciding upon successful plays 
has its drawbacks. 

The very conditions attaching to the the- 
atrical business presupposes that every the- 
atre is a national theatre, in so far as the 
term indicates an establishment operated in 
the manner best calculated to secure success 
and the approval of the public, by favor of 
which the theatre exists at all. In the 
broadest and most cosmopolitan way we have 
the national theatre, minus some of the con- 
ditions which might be of questionable value 
in a country like America, such as pensions, 
scholarships, ete. The other educational ad- 
vantages, which may be valuable in countries 
of settled and established language, customs 
and conditions, would not fill the require- 
ments of a young, growing, changing coun- 
try like America. Under whatever name of 
control, the conditions presented and the 
problems to be met would remain the same. 
This is a country of individual effort and ac- 
complisliment, in theatrical affairs as in ev- 
ery other; playwright, manager, or actor 
must exercise his best judgment and. give 
to the utmost of his ability to secure from 
the one source—-the public—the one thing 
—success—that can be so obtained, and in 
no other way. 








Dangers of Snowslides 


By Enos A. Mills 
See page 1985 


SNOWSLIDES are most frequent on steep 
mountains that have a heavy snowfall. With 
# billowy train of snow-dust boiling out 
behind and overturning or crushing almost 
everything before they make an awful and 
magnificent spectacle. Their speed is some- 
times so great that trees alongside are over- 
turned by the swamping force of the air, 
which the slide has violently disturbed. 

The slides that come down over the unex- 
pected or new places are the destructive 
ones. In Colorado, the winter of 1899-1900 
was the most snowy on record, and hundreds 
of slides came down over new places. Thou- 
sands of acres of forest were destroyed, many 
buildings wrecked, and many lives lost. 

During the winter of 1880 a miner on the 
slope of Mount Princeton struck it rich and 
sold out. He had been prospecting for 
twenty years. A storm was raging when 
the news of the sale came, but he and his 
wife planned to start for Denver and the 
East as soon as the storm was over. The 
storm was from an unusual direction, and 
before it was over a slide came down and 
swept the miner’s cabin away. He was 
buried and lost. His wife spent the fortune 
in a five-year search before the body was 
recovered. 

There are many well- authenticated in- 
stances where miners have been caught on 
the surface of a slide and by dexterous use 
of their skis have kept on top of the en- 
gulfing surface of the slide, and come out 
uninjured. John Muir once rode down from 
the high Sierra on a snowslide. He was 
swished back down in a minute over a dis- 
tance that had taken all day to climb. He 
says of this ride: “This flight in a milky 
way of snowflowers was the most spiritual 
of all my travels; and, after many years, 
the mere thought of it is still an exhilara- 
tion.” 

One day while climbing up a steep snowy 
slope a slide started beneath me, and for a 
time I was on the surface of its upper edge, 
where the snow was about two feet deep. 
Wading a torrent will give some idea of the 
sweep of the coasting snow. The snow-dust 
steamed and boiled up around me, and each 
time I struggled to my feet the rushing snow 
simply jerked my feet from beneath me. At 
last, almost smothered, I was dropped off the 
back end upon bare ground. 
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Perhaps half the number of slides scrape 
the ground from their starting-place to the 
point of stopping, and in so doing bring 
down with them a strange mixture of débris. 
Rock fragments, piles of broken trees, rolls 
of grass, remains of fish, birds, animals, and 
even human bones are found in the delta of 
débris at the bottom. 

Slides sometimes travel three or four 
miles, or even farther. But as a rule they 
are brought to a stand before they have gone 
a mile. Near by, one feels the surging of the 
air, notices a slight tremble of the earth, 
hears a frosty cracking and a far-off roar. 
When a slidé shoots down a timbered slope, 
with big broken trees flying out before and 
shooting out at the side of its frosty shroud, 
there is something awesome in the ease with 
which it moves and mows. 





Too Sane 


Senator HopkrNs was one day teiling 
some amusing stories of a well-known crim- 
inal lawyer in Chicago who is possessed of a 
very grim sense of humor. 

This lawyer was retained to defend a man 
charged with the murder of a cousin in 
whose house he had resided. 

The lawyer closely questioned his client. 
At.each reply he would shake his head grave- 
ly, as if he thought the case a bad one. 
Finally he said: 

“And you killed no other member of the 
family?” 

“ Why, of course not!” exclaimed the pris- 
oner, indignantly. “ What do you mean by 
asking such a question?” 

“Oh, nothing!” carelessly responded the 
lawyer. “ Only,” he added, “ it seems a great 
pity you didn’t kill some of the others. 
Then I might have got you off on a plea of 
emotional insanity.” 








ADVICE TO MotiERrsS.—Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—[ Adv. 








MOTHER’S MILK 
alone, as a food for babies, excels in safety, nutriment and 
convenience BorDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. Its 
use for infant feeding is constantly increasing, as both physi- 





cians and mothers find it is just what the infant needs for | 
| 


health and normal increase in weight.—[ Adv.] 








Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. v 


25 cents a jar.—[ Ac 





Piso’s CurE—40 years on the market, and still the best 
for Coughs and Colds. 25c. per bottle.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 





Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds 
quite so good for sha- 


nothing 


ving. 
Have you used Peais’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 
1999 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE LABEL 
AND BOTTLE FORMERLY USED HAVE BEEN 
ABANDONED. THE GENUINE ARTICLE WILL 
HENCEFORTH BE KNOWN ONLY AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX, DISTILLED BY THE 
SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY 
GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFACTURE 
FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO ALONE 
POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF 
THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 
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WASHINGTON. 





Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


December 27 has been selected as the date for the 
Personally-Conducted Holiday Tour of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to Washington. This tour will cover 
a period of three days, affording ample time to visit 
all the principal points of interest at the National 
Capital, including the Congressional Library and the 
new Corcoran Art Gallery. Rate, covering railroad 
transportation for the round trip and_ hotel accom- 
modations, $14.50 or $12.00 from New York, $13.00 or 
$10.50 from Trenton, and proportionate rates from 


other points, according to hotel selected. Rates 
cover accommodations at hotel for two days. Special 


side trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupon. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; C. Studds, Assistant Eastern Passenger Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 
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“A LA GAUMINE” 


By WILLIAM McLENNAN 


F old Nicolas Juchereau of Beauport had not had so many 

sons and daughters—there was a round baker’s dozen 

of them, beginning with Marie Anne, twice a wife, and 

ending with Jacqueline, once and forever a nun—his succes- 

sion might have amounted to something. As it was, most 
of the boys left home and one had to be helped here and another 
there, so that the daughters, who made fewer demands, had but a 
meagre enough share, so when Magdeleine married Monsieur 
Joseph Alexandre de l’Estringan de St. Martin she had to be satis- 
fied with her imposing name and her husband’s position in the 
Governor’s Guard rather than with the length of her purse or the 
fatness of his pay. However, as ‘God shears the sheep according 
to the wind,” they had only three children—Josephte, Magdeleine, 
and Francois—instead of seventeen, like her brother Ignace, or 
sixteen, like her sister Charlotte. 

Josephte, Marie Anne Josephte she was christened, the eldest of 
the family, was a regular gypsy. Her aunts declared she was badly 
brought up; that it was a disgrace for a should-be respectable 
child to run wild over the whole parish; that she was altogether 
too familiar with both her father and her mother, who had united 
in spoiling her from her cradle upwards. At these and all similar 
fault-findings Mme. de St. Martin would only laugh and vow she 
cared but little, so long as her Josephte loved her and admired 
her father as the best and most lovable persons in the world. 
And Joseph Alexandre laughed too, for which his little Josephte, 
his namesake you notice, jumped on his knee and hugged him 
until his face became redder than ever as he expostulated : 

“Oh, 14, 14, mes seeurs! We have neither lands nor gold. The 
children are our only wealth, and a little extravagance in it now 
and again keeps us from growing too wise or too old.” 

“You'll both be old enough, some day,” rejoined Mme. Ignace, 
whose husband, M. Duchesnay, was now head of the family, and 
she, as his representative, was jealous -of its dignity,—* You’ll 
both be old enough some day: but I doubt for the wisdom.” 

“My Joseph is quite as wise as Pll ever want him,” retorted 
Joseph’s wife. 

“You are a disgrace to the whole family!” thundered Mme. 
Ignace. “TI don’t know how you ever came into it.” 

“ By birth, madame; not by marriage,” flashed the little mis- 
chief-maker so quickly that her husband had no chance to interfere. 

At which Madame Ignace very properly left the house, stating 
emphatically her opinion of both parents, and prophesying an un- 
pleasant future for their eldest daughter, Marie Anne Josephte de 
V’Estringan de St. Martin. 


All this was when Josephte was quite old enough to have known 
better; so were her father and mother; but even when a few years 
went by and they were all a few years older, they still knew no 
better way to get their best out of life than by going on in the 
same happy-go-lucky manner, a family whose goods were freedom 
and affection held in strict community. 


“Depend upon it, Joseph and Magdeleine will some day repent 
of allowing such nonsense as the children dining when they have 
company,” criticised Mme. Ignace to her husband. 

“Surely you wouldn’t have the children starve,’ 
swered her husband. 

“Have some sense, Ignace! Certainly no child should be seen 
when the Governor is present.” 

“Well, Josephte is no child now; the Governor said to me only 


> soberly an- 


yesterday he was surprised that St. Martin had been able to keep 
so pretty a bird in his nest so long.” 

“That is just what I say! The idea of allowing a great girl 
like that to be seen and talked to by every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
who chooses to come out from Quebee with him.” 

“Do you mean the Governor, ma vieille?” 

“No, I don’t mean the Governor, imbecile ’—for Mme. Ignace 
disliked’ above all things to be called “ma vieille,’ and M. Du- 
chesnay should have remembered this—** I don’t mean the Governor, 
imbecile, [ mean such trash as that young Montholéon, who comes 
from no one knows where.” 

“He happens to come from a place called Paris.” 

“A pretty place!” she snorted. 

“So I’ve been told.” 

“Then why didn’t he stay there? M. Boulard says only the 
trash come out here.” , 

“M. Boulard has a fine nose, but he’ll get it too high in the air 
if he turns it up at every one whom he meets from Paris. Leave 
the lad alone and tell M. Boulard to do the same or he may run 
foul of Joseph a second time.” And M. Duchesnay ended the dis- 
eussion hy walking off towards the mill. 

And M. Duchesnay was quite right as regards Louis de Mon- 
tholéon, for in spite of Curé Boulard’s nose, he was a fine young 
fellow and came of most respectable people in Paris. I’m afraid his 
fault in the eyes of Mme. Ignace was that he had borne a letter to 
M. de St. Martin, instead of to some more influential member of 
the family; that he had found the little house by the church more 
to his liking than the manor, and, most of all, that her short- 
sighted brother-in-law allowed tie handsome young fellow to go 
in and out at all hours and make one with his family in their 
expeditions into the woods. Of course, had Josephte not been so 
young it would have made less difference, for Mme. Ignace was 
fond of her pretty niece in her own imperious way, and M. Louis 
de Montholéon added a new anxiety to Mme. Ignace which she 
shared together with her indignation with M. Boulard, who found 
all her points well taken. 

As for the young gentleman and Mademoiselle Josephte, they 
were innocent of all cause of anxiety or offence. He was as much 
at home with M..and Mme. de St. Martin as if they had been his 
own father and mother, and was like an elder brother to Josephte, 
Magdeleine, and Francois. But gradually there came a change; 
Josephte. became more silent when in his company, she no longer 
proposed their usual visits to the traps or to the quiet reaches of 
the Montmorency where trout abound; she preferred to go off 
alone with her father, and when at home stuck very close to her 
mother’s apron-string. 

Louis was somewhat troubled at first, but, having a clear con- 
science, decided it was only a girl’s way, and-she would probably 
come. round in time. So he wisely made no change in his relations 
towards her, and_Josephte gradually became reassured and in her 
own good time she came round. Her natural upbringing saved her 
from all affectation, and, once over her first startled apprehension 
of this new element in her life, she fell back into her usual rela- 
tions without misgiving or explanation. : 

That both the young people were in love was clear, and, being of 
a suitable age, neither father nor mother made any objection. 
Louis satisfied M. de St. Martin that he was in an independent 
position, that his marriage would please his mother, from whom a 
warm letter of approval was soon received by Mme. de St. Martin 
—for he had written long before the innocent Josephte had sus- 
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pected his feeling—and, best of all, he an- 
nounced that, once married, he would remain 
in Canada. 

Now had Mme. de St. Martin known all 
the wheels in the case, she undoubtedly 
would have confided this important news 
to Mme. Ignace. Had she done so she 
would have made a strong ally, for Mme. 
Jenace would have welcomed such a step 
for Josephte, as young men of respectable 
family and sufficient means were not to be 
found every day in the colony, and the sight 
of his mother’s letter would have won her 
own important approval. But Mme. de St. 
Martin had not as yet dreamed of speaking 
of so private a matter to any one but her 
husband; so neither Mme. Ignace nor her 
coadjutor, M. Boulard, was informed of the 
projected marriage. 


It was one of those days in the late In- 
dian summer of November, and Louis with 
Josephte were high on one of the upper 
slopes of Beauport in a quiet spot still 
known to lovers. She was intent on plaiting 
ribbons of birch bark and he lay at her 
feet. Neither had eyes for the valley below, 
the river beyond, nor the walls and towers 
and steeples of Quebec encircling the bald 
heights of Cape Diamond. They saw only 
each other and had neither eyes nor ears 
for outside sights or sounds. 

* Josephte,” said Louis, joyfully kneeling 
and taking both her hands in his, “I feel as 
if 1 must tell the whole world!” 

At which Josephte laughed merrily, snatch- 
ed one of her hands away, and struck his 
black curls lovingly; but he caught it as she 
struck and kissed it, and then, despite her 
struggle, kissed her, as lovers have often 
done before and since. 

“Shame on you, good - for - naughts!” 
thundered a voice above them, and they 
sprang to their feet to find the Curé Boulard 
glaring at them. ‘ Go home to your mother, 
you hussy, and stay there unless you wish to 
do penance in your shift before the church! 
As for you, sir, be off to Quebec, and the 
sooner you take your shameless ways off to 
France the better for you. I want none of 
your sort around my parish!” 

“Hold your tongue. M. Boulard,”’ thun- 
dered Louis. ‘ Josephte is my promised 
wife; and, priest or no priest, I’ll choke’ the 
life out of you if you dare say another word 
to her.” 

M. Boulard looked at the indignant face 
before him for a moment in silence, then he 
said quietly, but with an unpleasant little 
laugh: “ Your promised wife, eh? Well, 
there’s where the matter is likely to re- 
main.” 

And he turned at the words and walked 
away. 

When Louis recovered himself somewhat 
Josephte was crying, and, begging him not 
to follow, made the best of her way home to 
pour out her indignant shame and mortifica- 
tion on her mother’s sympathetic breast. 

“You must not breathe a word of this 
to your father, my child,’ said her mother 
when she had succeeded in calming her. 
“T don’t know what he would do to M. 
Boulard. Remember that, whatever we 
think of him, he is our priest, and ’tis here 
you must be married. Why in the world did 
I not say a word to your Aunt Duches- 
nay. 

“ But I cannot be married by him, mamma. 
How can I when he has said such things to 
me?’ 

“Hard words break no bones, my love, 
laughed her mother, hiding her indignation 
in her desire to comfort. “Keep a brave 
heart! Go on as if nothing had happened, 
and it will all come out right in the end. 
You can tell your father after M. Boulard 
has married you, if you care to—though by 
that time you’ll be laughing at it as a good 
joke.” 5 

But the few days of Indian summer had 
barely fled when M. Boulard met M. de St. 
Martin on his first return from Quebec, and 
with that bold outspokenness which so often 
vendered his other more admirable qualities 
invalid, he straightway exposed what he held 
‘o be the reprehensible conduct of Josephte 
and Louis. 

To the father it was so impossible that 
any one should impute evil to his girl that 
ae was more moved to indulgent pity than 
anger, 

“Tut, tut, M. le Curé! Remember you 
were young yourself once. All the world 
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has been making love since the days of Maitre Adam and Mme. 
ve. 
“ Dieu bénit ce couple charmant 
Dans le moment, 


as the old complainte says.” 

* A very different matter. Adam and Eve were in the Garden of 
Eden.” 

“Oh well, Louis and Josephte will soon be.” 

* Don’t be too sure of that, monsieur.” 

M. de St. Martin stared at the obstinate face of the Curé in 
angry surprise, but firm in his resolution not to quarrel, ended 
the conversa- 
tion— 
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“ Because I tell you so, monsieur.” 

* You have no certificate from your parish priest?” 

“No, monsieur. Why should 1? Every one knows me here,” 
stammered poor Louis, for he was unused to brow-beating of this 
description, and was woefully distressed at such insinuations be- 
fore the father of his Josephte. 

** Nobody knows you here that counts for anything,’ answered 
the priest arrogantly. ‘Let me tell you we don’t choose to 
marry every adventurer who strays out here for reasons best 
known to himself.” 

“M. Boulard, what do you mean by such impertinence?” broke 
in M. de St. Martin. “Speak out like a man and tell me what 

you mean.” 
“Tf you at- 


” 





“Oh, yes they 
will, M. le Curé. 
M. de Montho- 
léon will wait on 
you and ask you 
to marry him all 
in due form.” 


On the morrow 
M. de St. Martin 
and his intended 
son-in-law, dress- 
ed in their best, 
set out for the 
presbytére. They 
found an atmos- 
phere within 
quite as frosty 
as that without. 

M.de St. Martin 
plunged boldly 
into his business. 

“M. le Curé, 
my wife and I 
have known M. 
de  Montholéon 
since he came out 
from France last 
year, recommend- 
ed specially to 
me. He and my 
little Josephte 
imagine they are 
sufficiently in love 
to set up house 
together, and, as 
they have enough 
to keep the pot 
boiling, we wish 
you to proclaim 
the banns_ next 
Sunday so they 
may be married 
hard and fast be- 
fore the New 
Year. ‘Is there 

‘anything special 
you require of 
us?” 

“Yes, there is 
a good deal I re- 
quire of — this 
gentleman,” said 
M. Boulard, look- 
ing hard at 
Louis. ‘* Before 
there can be any 
question of mar- 
riage, I require 
to be thoroughly 
satisfied about 
him.” 

Isn’t this go- 
ing a little far, 
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tended your re- 
ligious duties 
better, M. de St. 
Martin,” said 
the Curé in his 
ordinary tone, 
“you would 
know there is a 
mandement of 
the Bishop for- 
bidding marriage 
with persons ar- 
riving from 


France unless 
they bring prop- 
er certificates 


and produce re- 
putable witnesses 
to the same ef- 
fect. This gen- 
tleman—”’ 

“His name is 
M. de Montho- 
léon,” interrupt- 
ed M. de St. 
Martin, angered 
by the intonation 
the Curé put on 
the word. 

“Tt may be— 
this gentleman 
does not seem to 
me to have ful- 
filled any of 
these conditions.” 

“T have a let- 
ter from = my 
mother to Mme. 
de St. Martin, in 
which she ap- 
proves of my 
marriage,” —_ put 
in Louis, anxious 
to avoid further 
discussion. * Wi! 
you not see it?” 

“No, I will 
not. I will take 
what the Bishop 
requires and 
nothing else. M. 
de St. Martin, I 
am__ busy this 
morning. I tell 
you plainly your 
daughter shall 
have no wedding 
until you bring : 
proper suitor be- 
fore me.” 





Imagine the 
indignation and 
anger in the 
house by the 
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should have 
thought that 
question rested 
chiefly with my 
wife and myself.” 

“Tam not given to talking about other people’s business, M. de 
St. Martin. Where does this young man come from?” 

“Ask him yourself,” said M. de St. Martin, shortly; which was 
not a good beginning. 

*“T come from Paris, monsieur. My father was an officer in the 
King’s household, and my mother, Mme. de Nesle, still lives.” 

‘Have you any occupation?” 

“None, monsieur.’ 
Have you ever been married?” 
‘Hardly, monsieur. I am only twenty-four now.” 

“That is no answer. Are you married?” 

“Monsieur, that is very nearly an insult, before M. de St. 
Martin,” said the young fellow, reddening. 

“Answer my question... Are you married?” 

‘No, monsieur.” 

* How. do I know?” 


“ 


“I, Louis de Montholéon, . . . do take Marie Anne Josephte de VEstringan as my wife” 
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church that even- 
ing! “The worst 
of it was that no 
letter could be 
sent off to France 
before the end of next May at earliest, and before an answer 
could be received, the certificates examined and admitted, the 
banns published, a whole year might have gone. The thought 
that M. Boulard was fully aware of this was an additional aggra- 
vation. A whole year seemed an eternity to the month they had 
counted on, and the young people were in despair. 

That evening Mme. de St. Martin said to her husband: “ No, 
Joseph, you have tried your hand at this business and no one 
could have done it better. Now I’m going to try my hand on 
him and see if he can understand a woman’s good reasons.” 

“ All right, ma vieille,’ assented M. de St. Martin, greatly re- 
lieved, for he could see no way out of the tangle. 

And Mme. de St. Martin, who did not mind being called “ma 
vieille ” at all, kissed her big husband, calling him her “ p’ti’ chou.” 
her “grand ours” and other equally affectionate names, and there 
the matter rested for the night. 

























































































































But Mme. de St. Martin, alas! made no 
better progress with the unreasonable M. 


Boulard than had her husband. She re- 
turned home, very . indignant, but uncon- 
quered. All the fighting qualities of the 
Juchereau were aroused within her, and 
she announced to Louis her determination 
to go with him the next day and appeal to 
M. Glandelet, the Grand Vicaire of Quebec. 

M. Glandelet was white and austere like 
his dwelling, and invited neither familiarity 
nor appeal. 

\When Mme. de St. Martin began her 
story, he waved his thin hand and said: 

“T have already seen your Curé M. 
Boulard, He is right in the position he has 
taken, and there is nothing to be discussed.” 

* But, monsieur, allow me to explain,” 
protested Louis. 

“You can explain, M. de Montholéon, 
tvyhen you produce the certificates required 
by the Bishop’s mandement.” 

* But, monsieur, ‘tis winter now, and 
though I am perfectly willing I cannot pos- 
sibly receive any certificates before next 
autumn.” 

“That is your affair, monsieur.” 

“ At least allow me to produce my proof.” 

“What proof?” said M. Glandelet, lean- 
ing forward with some show of interest. 

“My mother’s letter.” 

But M. Glandelet fell back in his chair 
with a gesture of weariness. “Oh, 1a, 18, 
la, monsieur,, this is an old story. M. 
Boulard has refused to accept your so- 
called proof, and I am not going to waste 
my time nor my temper over such mat- 
ters. The Bishop’s mandement is there, it 
is perfectly clear. Comply with it and M. 
Boulard will marry you with all the pleasure 
in the world. And there’s an end of it!” 
And M. Glandelet rose to point his words. 

Unfortunately it was not the end; for 
M. Louis de Montholéon, burning under a 
sense of personal injustice, and outraged in 
his tenderest feelings, gave way to his in- 
dignation with words that certainly did noth- 
ing to help forward his cause. 

Mme. de St. Martin did not accept it as 
a defeat. Soon her influence worked on 
Josephte, who, after a day or two, went 
singing about her work. No one in the 
household could guess what kept Mme. de 
St. Martin so cheerful or inspired her un- 
a assurances that all would come out 
right. 

For her, marriage was in the air, so much 
so that she apparently could leave no single 
people in peace. So thought Michel Potvin, 
that staid, quiet-going bachelor with the ma- 
ture wisdom of forty years and better, when 
his mistress came into the kitchen one night 
after the maids had gone to bed and he 
sat before the fire mending his snowshoes. 

“Michel,” she began without preamble, 
“have you any thought of getting married?” 

“Boutique! madame. Why should I get 
married ?” 

“ Because I wish you to.” 

“Get married, madame? Me?” 

“Yes, certainly. Didn’t I speak plainly?” 
_ “Pour amour! madame. That is a poor 
jest to bring to a quiet man at this time of 
day. I’ve had trouble enough by myself, and 
*tis a poor fool that would double it. No, 
no, leave such things to the young people 
who don’t know any better.” 

“* Vendredi’ Levéque’s daughter is a good 
girl, Michel.” 

“Then let her be a comfort to her father, 
madame.” 

“Now, Potvin, no more nonsense! I wish 
you to get married and that’s all about it. 
I'll see you have enough to start with, and 
old Levéque’s daughter is willing. What 
more do you want?” 

“JT don’t want Levéque’s daughter, ma- 
dame,” said poor Louis, dolefully. 

“Good gracious! man. One woman’s much 
like another. Who do you want?” 

“Well, to speak frankly, I don’t want any; 
but if madame is set on the matter—per- 
haps, Marie Belanger—” 

“Marie Belanger be it!” closed Mme. de 
St. Martin, quickly. “I'll speak to her fa- 
ther to-morrow, for the banns must be read 
next Sunday.” 

“That will make the wedding, ma- 
dime—?” 

“Early in January.” 

This important business being settled to 
Mme. de St. Martin’s satisfaction, she then 
entered into some explanations which so sat- 
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annum) and to complete improvements—rich, patented mineral 
landsin State of Califurniaand other property—or wouldsellone- 
third interestthissum. Property valued $30,000; will pay large 
returns; title perfect. Particulars on application; none but re- 
sponsible parties need apply. P.O, Box 952, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


~ The Northwest 
UnderThree Fags 


By CHARLES MOORE 


With Illustrations by Howard Pyle, Fred- 
eric Remington, and others. Maps,’ etc. 


The early story of the Northwest—the French ex- 
plorations and occupation, the Indian wars, the Eng- 
lish conquest, and later assumption by the United 
States. 

In the preparation of this account of the pioneers 
of civilization, the author has had access to the famous 
Parkman Collection of MSS. and government sources. 

The work is of historical importance, correcting a 
number of errors and misapprehensions sanctioned by 
previous writers, and is written in an entertaining 
style. 

Crown 8v0, $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 








SPEED—PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful, Reliable, Economical, Simple, Safe 
Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities, Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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THE END OF THE BUFFALO—AN ENGLISH IDEA OF THE 
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isfied M. Potvin that every cloud vanished 
from his face and by the next day his cheer- 
fulness rivalled that of Josephte; he proved 
as ardent a lover as Mademoiselle Marie 
Belanger or any reasonable girl could de- 
mand, so their banns were duly read in the 
parish church of Beauport by the Curé 
Boulard the very next Sunday. 


The New Year came with its obligatory 
round of visits between relations and friends, 
but no unpleasant remarks were made, either 
at the presbytére or the manor; the young 
people were apparently in good heart, and 
Mme. de St. Martin had a light of triumph 
in her eye which nothing appeared to justify 
unless it were the approaching marriage of 
Potvin and Marie Belanger. 

The marriage was fixed for Wednesday, the 
7th of January. To do honor to their 
faithful servant and the lady of Mme. de 
St. Martin’s choice, the whole’ St. Martin 
family were in the church with the excep- 
tion of M. de St. Martin, who was on duty 
at the Chateau in Quebec. 

Louis de Montholéon stood beside Jo- 
sephte, and a very handsome couple they 
made. The bride and groom were in their 
proper places, M. le Curé Boulard officiated, 
and the marriage was duly performed. He 
then prepared to celebrate the benediction, 
but the moment the consecration of the ele- 
ments was complete Louis de Montholéon 
arose in his place, and holding Josephte by 
the hand, declared in his clear voice: 

“T, Louis de Montholéon, before M. le 
Curé Boulard and in presence of you all as 
witnesses, do take Marie Anne Josephte de 
lEstringan de St. Martin as my wife.” 

Then mademoiselle, very pale and trem- 
bling now, in her turn said: 

“T, Marie Anne Josephte de l’Estringan 
de St. Martin, before M. le Curé Boulard 
and in presence of you all as witnesses, do 
take Louis de Montholéon as my husband.” 

The consternation was general. M. Boulard 
turned as red as his altar cloth; but what 
could he do, dear man! It was after the 
consecration and he could not interrupt his 
mass. He stood still, in speechless indigna- 
tion, while whisperings began to run through 
the congregation: “Un mariage & la Gau- 
mine! Oh, la bonne blague!” and the like, 
until he recovered his composure, when, rais- 
ing his hand to command attention, he went 
on with his office steadily to the end. 

Once outside, every one by common ac- 
cord waited, eager to see the pair who had 
awakened such sudden interest in their eyes. 
Side by side, hand still in hand, they stepped 
out of the door and paused at the edge of the 
narrow platform which ran across the front 
of the church. Then Louis spoke. 

“My friends,” he said, “you have seen 
what has happened. Every. step I have 
taken,” continued Louis, “ up to the day that 
I went to ask M. Boulard to marry me to 
this lady has been with the full knowledge 
and consent of M. and Mme. de St. Martin 
and of my mother. 

“™M. Boulard refused to marry us. Why? 
Because, he says, I am a Frenchman, be- 
cause { must. bring to him a certificate from 
my parish priest, from a notary, from some 
one or other, whom he has never seen—to 
prove what? That I am not married already. 

“T have, asa good Catholic, the highest 
respect for M. Boulard as a priest, and I 
now declare that if I have in any way of- 
fended him as such I humbly ask his pardon 
and forgiveness, but I have done nothing 
I am ashamed of. I know I am in the 
right and M. Boulard will yet say so him- 
self. No man or woman will ever be able 
to say that any scandal save such as he him- 
self has forced upon us shall ever fall on 
my wife, for, in spite of all you have heard, 
my wife she is, married by him, in the face 
of the Church, and‘TI call on each one of you 
as a witness!” 

When he ended there was no doubt of the 
popular verdict, though some of the elders 
might shake heads over the scandal, the 
shaking was more perfunctory than con- 
demnatory. There were few who did not 
press forward to shake hands with the rebels, 
and while the feather-brained laughed over 
the ruse, the more serious assured the young 
people of their sympathy and support. 

“Dame!” exclaimed Potvin to his bride, 
“we are very much like the dead man at 
his funeral—all the compliments for the com- 
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Music 


An American “Carmen” 


Miss OLive FREMSTAD’s recent assump- 
tion of the part of Carmen at the Metro- 
politan Opera House has been the signal 
for a curiously determined and, as it seems 
to us, gratuitous, disparagement of Mme. 
Calvé’s famous impersonation of that char- 


acter. There is no reasonable occasion for 
such disparagement. Miss Fremstad is 


playing the part of Bizet’s incalculable 
heroine for the first time in America, and 
her interpretation has been greatly and 
justifiably successful. Her Carmen is a 
brilliant, effective, and admirably artistic 
performance; she acts the part with de- 
lightfui veracity and skill, she sings it 
beautifully, and her magnetic personality 
invests it with an indisputable fascination. 
It is a pleasure to be able to praise so de- 
lightful an accomplishment; but it is 
neither just nor excusable to forget or to 
deny that we have known and acclaimed in 
the past a Carmen which, despite its whim- 
sicalities, perversions, and extravagances, 
remains, in its essentials, a magnificent and 
insurpassable achievement. 


New Songs by Mr. Loeffler 


It has been affirmed elsewhere of Mr. 
Charles Martin Loefiler, the Boston composer, 
that he is, in his artistic procedures, “a 
weaver of dreams ”—that, for him, “ shadows 
and dreams are the invincible realities.” And 
shadows and dreams are the substance of 
his music—whether foreboding and tragical, 
as in his music for Maeterlinck’s “ La Mort 
de Tintagiles,” lovely and grimly fantastic 
as in the “ Two Poems” for orchestra after 
Verlaine and Rollinat, or melancholy and 
ironic as in certain of the songs to words by 
3audelaire, Verlaine, and Gustave Kahn. He 
has little concern with the things that are 
actual and present in the world of the im- 
agination. The note of regret, of passionate 
reminiscence, of loss, is persistently sound- 
ed. It is music in which the beauty, the 
emotion, issue from 


“A more dream-heavy land, 
A more dream-heavy hour than this... .” 


His inspiration comes to him tinged with 
the remoteness and the fascination of a 
spiritual solitude, but a solitude whose bor- 
derland is peopled with haunting and shad- 
owy presences — presences which image ap- 
pealingly abandoned griefs and passions and 
aspirations. 

It is a year since Mr. Loeffler’s first’ pub- 
lished work appeared—the Quatre Mélodies: 
a group of songs to words by Gustave Kahn 
—aithough much of his musie was familiar 
through public performance. Mr. Loeffler has 
now followed up the Quatre Mélodies with 
another and even more remarkable production 
—Quatre Poéms pour Voix, Alto, et Piano, 
to words by Verlaine and Baudelaire. These 
songs bear an earlier opus number than the 
Quatre Mélodies, and so evidently antedate 
them in point of actual composition; yet 
they are, if anything, even more typical and 
characteristic than the songs of the later 
volume. Mr. Loeffler has selected for his 
texts Verlaine’s Sérénade, Dansons La Gigue, 
and Le Son du Cor s’Afflige Vers les Bois, 
and Baudelaire’s La Cloche Félée; and for 
these four poems he has written music alto- 
gether without an analogue in the litera- 
ture of the song. We have endeavored to 
convey a sense of the spiritual and emo- 
tional side of Mr. Loeffler’s artistic person- 
ality as it is disclosed in his work; of its 
purely musical qualities it is less easy to 
speak informingly without technical .speci- 
fication. Much of the extraordinary ap- 
peal of Mr. Loeffler’s music depends upon 
his ingenious and subtle use of a certain 
exotic and curiously effective scale, and upon 
his command of potent, significant, and dar- 
ing harmony. And yet, for all his adven- 
turousness and independence, one is contin- 
ually aware of a reticence, a poise and dig- 
nity, which is vigilantly on guard against 
extravagance and over-emphasis. 

Mr. Loeffler has made a place of his 
own in musical art. We know of few tone- 
poets, living or dead, who have wrought more 
subtly and more individually in their me- 
dium,—with so distinguished a beauty, and 
with so fine and rare a continence. ; 
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CIGARETTES EGYPTIENNES 





MOUTHPIECE 


CIGARETTES 


Their exquisite taste 
and delicate aroma 
commend them to 
men who ézow pure 
Turkish tobacco. 


If not at dealers, package of 
10 sent on receipt of price 25c. 


S. ANARGYROS, 
1118 Fifth Ave., New York. 























Beef Tea 


gives vigor 
and warmth 
long before 
other food could be digested. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of Beef dissolves quickly in hot 
water, making a perfect beef 
tea, delicate in flavor and free 
from fat, sediment or adultera- 
tion. A bracer without reaction. 


Get the genuine with blue signa- 
ture of J. v. Liebig as shown above. 
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Policeman (to small girl whose tiny charge has wandered into the roadway and 
dislocated the traffic). ‘* That your baby ?” 


Small Girl. ‘‘ No; it’s mother’s.””—From ‘The Tatler.” 
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RED TOP RYE 


GOOD WHISKEY 


It's up to YOU 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI, O 
ST. JOSEPH. MO LOUISVILLE. KY. 





































A BOOK FOR THE MUSIC-LOVER 


PHASES OF == 
MODERN MUSIC  vonew & noveen must 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


‘* He enjoys music; and he makes us aware 
that we, too, may legitimately enjoy it.’ 
—Public Opinion. 
‘« A volume of sane and helpful studies to all 
—Albany Argus. 





RICHARD STRAUSS— 
“‘PARSIFAL’’—WAGNER— 
VERDI — ELGAR— 

WAC DOWELL — GRIEG— 


‘* The subjects are dealt with ina style at once 
so delightful and charming that they become 
attractive even to the uninformed.” 

—Atlanta Constitution. 
1% 5 me | : 
‘* A book that musicians ought to appreciate. music-lovers.”” 
—Buffalo Commercial. | ‘*As readable a volume of musical essays as 

‘Far above the average of current musical 4 has come from a publisher in recent years.” 

literature.” —Providence Journal, —Louisville Courier-Journal, 


16mo, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.25 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Taste Tells 


The palate must be gratified 
and satisfied, and the fine 
rich flavor of 





Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


Charms the taste 
and it becomes 
at once a fixed 
choice against 
change. 





BuriMoRERYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN SON 
BALTIMORE. 


It Is 
Always 


, Uniform 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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A Quiet Evening at Home 


is madedoubly pleasant by having a bottle of goed whiskey 


within call. But remember, it has to be good whiskey. 


SOUTHERN TURF RYE 


16 YEARS OLD 
is made for connoisseurs—has all the delicacy of flavor, 
smoothness and mellowness that lovers of good whiskey 
covet. We want to introduce our whiskey intothe homes of 
Americi in gentlemen; we know that a first acquaintance 
will ripen into warm friendship. That’s the reason we sell 
Southern ‘Turf direct to you from our distillery at the same 
prices we would charge the wholesaler. Southern Turf is 
not offered at bargain prices—it’s too good for that; but it’s 
offered at a very low price considering its quality, 
$7.50 PER GALLON, 

all express charges paid and with our guarantee that if it 
doesn’t come up to your expectations you are to return it 
to us and ee money back. ies » 

+ 1__If you want to test it before you buy it in 
Special quantities send us $1.80 for one full quart, 
express prepaid. Al|l shipments in plain, unmarked boxes 
containing nothing to indicate the contents. 


SOUTHERN TURF CO., Nashville, Tenn, 


INTELLIGENT ME 


and dignified employment in presenting the History 
Address 


GEORGE BARRIE & SONS, 1843 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
CHEAP RATES $ilonin wanioeyy 


secure reduced rates on Household Goods to the above States 
forintending settlers. Write forrates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., 8-355 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 


and Liquor Habit cured i = ‘wd to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Wr 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS co., 





Fastest Trains in the World—On the New York Central. 
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“THE STORY OF THE SCIENCES” 


AA HISTORY OF 
SCIENCE 











HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, B.Sc., M.D., LL.D. 


Author of ‘The Story of Nineteenth-Century Science,’ “The History of the Art 
of Writing,” Editor of ‘‘ Tbe Historians’ History of the World,” etc., etc. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 


Profusely Iffustrated with Portraits of Famous Scientists, Diagrams, Facsimiles, and Pictures 














If you are a scientist, 
teacher, student, profession- 
al man, or layman _inter- 
estedin the world’s progress, 
you will be interested in A 


EDUCATIONAL 
WORK HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
for it isa record of this prog- 


ress from the earliest discoveries of primitive man to 
such recently discovered facts in modern science as radio- 
activity and the new theories of light and electricity. 

It is a complete history of the development of the 
natural sciences — Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Anatomy and Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 
Meteorology, Paleontology, Zoology, Geology, Biolo- 
gy, Psychology, and the various important subdivisions 
of these sciences. There are also biographical sketches 
of most of the great discoverers, with picturesque inci- 
dents that have figured in so many of their discoveries. 
The method of presentation as given in.A HISTORY 
OF SCIENCE has all the charm of romance and all 
the authority of history. 


IT IS A WORK THE LAYMAN CAN UNDERSTAND 
IT IS UNTECHNICAL, YET ACCURATE 


IT FASCINATES THE GENERAL READER 
WHILE COMMANDING THE RESPECT OF 
THE MOST CRITICAL STUDENTS 


A GREAT 
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Harper : 
& Brothers, Oi will send you, free, 
Niw Vecke © an illustrated 


% booklet de- 
4 

» scribing this 
Oo unique 
.. work, 


Please send me, 
free of charge, your illus- 
trated booklet describing 
A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
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WORK OF ITS KIND IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
THE BOOKS AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 


OUR OFFER On receipt of One Dollar we will send you 

the entire set of five beautiful volumes. If 
you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our ex- 
pense and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 a 


month for nine months. On receipt of your request for these books we will 
enter your name as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, 


to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, state which periodical you want. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
















The One Pure Beer 


Not all beer is pure beer—that’s why we 
ask you to be careful. 


The reason is cost. Schlitz beer costs the 
brewer double what common beer costs. 


We must pay the price for good barley. 
We must go to Bohemia for hops. We 





must bore to rock for our water. 


Cleanliness costs fortunes. We cool the 
beer in filtered air. We age it for 
months, so it cannot cause biliousness. 


We sterilize every bottle after it is sealed. 


Do you suppose we would do all that if - 
beer could be pure without it? Yet 
Schlitz beer costs you no more than 
beer brewed without these precautions. 
Ask for the brewery bottling. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 





